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A Bargain for Lisbon 


[ )BROCRACE was at work with a vengeance last weekend when 

the four Foreign Ministers began their. consultations about the 
defence of Europe and Germany’s contribution to it. The Bundestag 
had hoped to tie Dr Adenauer’s hands with limiting resolutions ; and 
these had excited the French Assembly, which, very naturally, pro- 
ceeded to attach conditions to its approval of M. Schuman’s policy 
in the hope that he, too, would have to negotiate under restraint. Mr 
Acheson, though less directly under pressure than his European 
colleagues, knew that what was decided in London and Lisbon this 
week would deeply affect the attitude of Congress towards the Mutual 
Security Bill that comes before it shortly. If he had not heard he 
could at least imagine the charges and arguments that would greet any 
breakdown of western defence policy and the fate that would befall 
the appropriations he would request for Europe. Only Mr Eden can 
have felt any real freedom of gesture, thanks to the vagueness that has 
marked British policy in Europe ; yet even he faces next week a debate 
in the House of Commons that might switch quickly from alarm about 
China to misgivings about Germany. In the circumstances the 
Ministers’ task was to work for compromise, to persuade the Atlantic 


Council in Lisbon to say that there is still hope for the European 


Defence Community, and to keep details from the legislatures until 
that has been done. In the event, neither the French nor the German 
Foreign Minister took his legislature too seriously ; concessions were 
made, especially by M. Schuman. Hence the anodyne communiqués 
and the rapid departures to Lisbon of almost everyone who knows 


what was actually said and done. 


Clearly, the deadlock and breakdown that thfeatened last week 
have been averted by compromise. It looks as if a triangular under- 
standing has been reached, so that negotiations for the defence com- 
munity can go on. M. Schuman appears to have agreed to drop his 
proposal that the new contractual arrangements with Western 
Germany should include restrictions on its right to produce arms ; so 
moving a little way towards the Bundestag’s claim for equality and 
sovereignty. Dr Adenauer appears to have modified that claim and 
agreed that the commissioners—that is to say, the executive officials— 
of the European Defence Community will decide where and how arms 
are to be produced. (The Ruhr, being highly vulnerable to attack, 
could be denied on strategic grounds some of the most important 
production tasks.) In short, some of the restraints on what future 
German governments might do will be in the hands of the defence 


* community, in which Germany can vote as an equal with France. 


And, as the third side of the triangle, in order to save the French 
from feeling that they are left alone with Germany, which will one 
day inevitably again be stronger than France, the Americans and 
British are considering ways of bringing their influence to bear on 
iS Wek cenenialy .ocien: ition: the: eopenveny. On 
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upon equality, including the right’to join Nato, and 
France’s refusal to consider German membership—a 
similar compromise appears to have. been reached. 
Germany will not actually join Nato, but there will be the 
closest relationship, on relevant matters, between the 
EDC and Nato. 


By these means, an open ‘breakdown has been averted 
and the work of constructing the European Defence 
Community can continue. But it has been made very 
clear how fragile is the paper structure that M. Schuman 
and Dr Adenauer are building. It requires, after the 
last few weeks, a very hardy degree of optimism to believe 
that a trustful comradeship in arms can be built between 
France and Germany if they are left to confront each 
other without the active participation of stronger powers. 


Something else has been .made clear—the prospect 
that will open up if a European Defence Community is 
not created. France and Britain would. have to face the 
choice between assuming burdens of rearmament even 
heavier than those under which they are already stagger- 
ing and losing even such prospect of security as they now 
have. The Americans might think that they had to choose 
between the French and the Germans as allies. Or, 
worst of all, they might, in this Presidential year, decide 
that any allies are more trouble than they are worth. 
As was argued in these columns last week, these are the 
very unpleasant alternatives that would have had to be 
faced if M. Schuman and Dr Adenauer had felt bound 
by the demands of their legislatures. 


* 


The inference to be drawn from all this is almost too 
obvious to require stating. If a European Defence 
Community is necessary, but a satisfactory community 
is not to be expected by leaving the Continental countries 
alone to set it up, then it follows inevitably that America 
and Britain must lend a hand. That is what Mr Acheson 
and Mr Eden have been doing, and it was entirely proper 
that the work should have been done in London, since 
Mr Eden, of the four, has probably the most to 
contribute and is the most free to contribute it. It is, 
of course, no new discovery that the key to the 
European Defence Community lies in London. It 
has been said, with tiresome iteration from the start, 
particularly in France. But the difficulty about the 
point, as it has hitherto been made, is that it has 
usually taken the form of insisting that Britain must 
come into the Community as a full member like any 
other. That is simply not on the cards; no British 
government would agree to it, and would not be 
supported by public opinion if it did. One of the gains 
of the last few weeks has appeared to be the acceptance 
by all concerned of the fact that Britain is no longer 
regarded as a prospective candidate for membership. 
The talk, during the past week, of guarantees of the 
community to be given, from outside, by the United 
States and the United Kingdom has been a tacit con- 
cession of the point. It puts matters into the right light, 
for it is based on the proposition—which seems almost 
obvious to British sind militarily and strategically 


Britain’s position is far more akin to that of the United - 


States than to that of any country on the Continent of 
Europe. 

If this essential principle is now accepted, however, it 
clears the way to positive action by Her Majesty’s 
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Government ; there is no longer need for the British 
reaction to French appeals for help to be negative ang 
defensive. If it is clear that the plan is for Britain to be 
a flying buttress, supporting from outside, not a pillar 
within, the construction can start. It is to this that Mr 
Eden should now address himself. First of all, there 
should be an emphatic—indeed, a ringing—declara:ion 
from the British Government that it will give to the Euro- 
pean Defence perce “ help or support (other, 
alas, than financial) that the United States will give. [Ir 
should be made clear once and for all that, wherever 
feet are being dragged, it is not in London. 


Beyond that, however, there should be an attempi to 
specify what help Britain can give. The talk has hitherto 
been of “guarantees,” and if there are practical 
guarantees they should be given. What the French have 
in mind is a guarantee that the Germans will not use ‘he 
EDC as a means of regaining troops and armaments and 
then at a later stage denounce the agreement and convert 
the German contingents into a national Wehrmacht. The 
contingency is clear and conceivably the 
Germans might not be the only denouncers—General 
de Gaulle must be borne in mind as well as Dr Schu- 
macher. But how does one “ guarantee ” such an agree- 
ment save by promising to use force, and are America 
and Britain ready to use force in such a contingency ? 


* 


Indeed, a “guarantee,” though it might have some 
value, would be a very remote and lifeless means of 
achieving its end. What would allay the French fears 
far more completely than the existence of a legal 
document, which could hardly be other than vague, would 
be the presence of the Americans and the British actually 
in the councils of the community. Is it impossible for the 
British Government to declare that the forces it in fact 
maintains on the Continent of Europe shall be treated as 
an integral part of the European army, just like the other 
national contingents ? Could it go further and promise 
that, for a stated period, these forces would never be 
less (though they might be more) than, say, two divisions 
of ground troops and an appropriate-mumber of tactical - 
aircraft ? If this could be done, then Britain could take 
its seat in the Community as, so to speak, a non-resident 
member paying a reduced subscription. 

An offer of this kind would also help in securing the 
other major condition of Western security, the 
most indispensable of all—that the Americans should 


stay in Europe. It would be disastrous if er British 
support for the EDC were anywhere interpreted as 
reducing the need for American support. People on the 


Continent have not forgotten something that General 
Eisenhower was reported last year to have said, that when 
a powerful European army existed the withdrawal of 
American divisions could begin. That prospect has been 
used in successive weeks by speakers in the French and 
German parliaments to arouse suspicion and fear. Amc'i- 
can policy can perhaps hardly be exp tO go quite as 
far as the suggestions made above for the British. For 
all the support of federal principles and of world govern- 
ment, no country is in fact as jealous of its sovereignty 2s 
the United States. But it would be a very healthy chanze 


in the international atmosphere if it were for once the 
British who were issuing a friendly challenge to the 
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The Case: for Severity 


] N ten days’ time the Government’s economic policy 
\ will be complete. The budget on March 4th will be 
che third and final instalment of the measures that should 
save this country from economic disaster. The threat of 
disaster is drearily famtiliar, and for many people 
familiarity has already bred contempt. Yet that in itself 
makes the third crisis since the war different from the 
others. A country that has scraped through so many 
perils has become harder to convince that it cannot rely 
on scraping, and that heavy sacrifices are the necessary 
price of future safety. Mr Butler’s task requires, there- 
fore, more political courage than was needed for Sir 
Stattord Cripps’s first budget in 1948. 

But if the difficulties are greater, the spirit in which 
they are faced should be stronger. The task now falls to 
a new administration, to men who for six years have 
enjoyed: the comparative leisure of opposition in which 
to clear their minds on the familiar issues of economic 
policy. It is, indeed, thirteen years since a Conservative 
government presented a peacetime budget. Keynesian 
thought had then barely begun to influence Whitehall 
and Westminster. It falls, appropriately, to Mr Butler to 
give the first practical demonstration of his party’s 
response to this great intellectual change and to all that 
has happened, by development and by reaction, since 
the modern concepts of the budget and of economic plan- 
ning were worked out in wartime. 


Mr Butler must be tempted to wish that his budget 
-ould be restricted to prewar aims. If it were no more 
(han the conventional accounting of government revenue 
and expenditure, without any conscious attempt to steer 
the whole economy by the influence of public finance, 
the coming budget might give Mr Butler no harder task 
than many Chancellors have fulfilled before. It is, 
admittedly, difficult to make the usual forecasts, even 
about the state’s own finances, a month before the end 
of the old financial year. Such figures, and guesses at 
figures, as can be given will be found in an article on a 
‘ater page. The decisions the Government has already 
taken will keep expenditure to this year’s amount—for 
purposes other than defence—in spite of higher prices. 
But those higher prices, and the inflation which they 
express, will be reflected on the other side of the account. 
Mr Butler can expect a large expansion in the revenue 
from existing taxes: how large is, at present, the most 
Important unknown. But it may well balance, in the 
conventional accounts, a large part of the increase in 
defence expenditure. 


If the defence programme were being carried out on 
the intended scale for the second year, it would cost 
nearly £600 million more than has been spent in the 
first year. In fact, the increase is to be little more than 
£300 million, It is possible, therefore, that if he were 
to look strictly at the Budget problem alone, Mr Butler 
might feel himself excused from the necessity of making 
any sharp changes. Although some modifications in the 
structure of taxation and subsidies have already been 
promised—there is, for 


‘9 come—the changes might roughly balance out and 


leave the public at large feeling pleasantly relieved. The 
Budget would still show a bigger surplus than is being 
achieved this year. 


The temptation for any government to do this if it 


le, the Excess Profits Tax | 


possibly can must be very strong, and for a.Conservative 
Government with a narrow majority it is almost irresis- 
tible. The test of Mr Butler’s statesmanship and of his 


. courage will lie in the extent to which he insists that the 


Conservatives must have a larger surplus in 1952 than the 
Socialists secured in 1951. The temptation to be resisted 
is all the stronger because it is just possible, with some 
optimism, to make out a tolerably respectable argument 
for the thesis that a severe budget is not absolutely 
necessary for the next twelve months—provided 
that no attention whatever is paid to what would happen 
after that. 


* 


The argument would run something like this. 
Budgetary action, whether it consists of higher taxes or 
reduced expenditure, inevitably affects consumption— 
that is, the standard of living of the people. Granted 
that some form of civil expenditure must be reduced to 
make room for higher defence expenditure, there still 
are some things, other than the people’s consumption, 
that can be cut. Indeed, some of them are going to be 
called upon for a contribution in any case. Some of the 
import cuts are to be softened by drawing on the strategic 
stockpile. Since the only extra exports that can certainly 
be sold quickly are various engineering products, invest- 
ment in British industry is in any case to be cut and new 


- plant and machinery are to be exported. In these ways, 


by drafts on existing capital and by reduced provision for 
the creation of new capital—even without any contribu- 
tions from the most conspicuous such source, the housing 
programme—it is possible that enough resources might 
be scraped together to increase exports and to keep the 
defence programmé going on reduced scale for twelve 
more months. 


But after that would come the deluge. One may leave 
aside, in this mainly domestic analysis, the effect of such 
a renewed display of improvidence on the world’s confi- 
dence in sterling—the factor which, though it escapes 
from the planners’ calculations, dominates their results. 
Next year, defence expenditure will rise once more ; the 
stockpile cannot be raided again ; the revenue may not 
be—if inflation is stopped, should not be—so buoyant 
as it is now. As for exports, nothing could be clearer 
than that it would be madness for an industrial exporter 
to go on starving himself of new equipment in order to 
export. That is the procedure of the bankrupt sale, afid 
it can be the cause as well as the consequence of 
insolvency. 

Some drafts on capital or capital formation are tech- 
nically necessary in the immediate emergency. But it is 
the obvious aim of economic policy to make them as 
small, and bring them to an end as quickly, as possibic. 
Britain cannot be secure unless it carries out the defence 
Pp . It cannot be prosperous unless it can trade 
freely without continually cutting imports to the danger 
level. It cannot be solvent unless it exports enough to 
pay for an adequate volume of imports. It cannot be 
progressive, or hope to lift the standard of living to a new 
and higher plateau, unless capital investment, so far from 
being throttled, is stimulated. There is really no possi- 
bility of denying any one of these propositions. Yet the 
inevitable consequence of them is that, in the immediate 








aa 


future, it is the consumption of the people—all but the 
very poorest of them—that should take the necessary cut. 
And for the purposes of the next few weeks, the sign and 
symbol of that is a large surplus in the budget. A 
courageous Chancellor of the Exchequer, so far from try- 
ing to postpone the inevitable and stretch out his 
expedients as long as they will last, should aim to push 
them aside as soon as possible and save the country from 
insolvency by methods that can be permanently 
sustained. 


These are not ideals ; they are what solvency means. 
If it is content with lesser objectives, the Government 
may scrape through this crisis, but-it will not restore the 
British economy to strength. Once again, in Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s phraseology, a fresh crisis will follow when one 
series of expedients is exhausted. And this is not an un- 
ending progression ; sooner or later, the expedients will 
fail to stave off even the immediate peril. 


When they were in opposition, ministers saw these 
things plainly enough. They cannot now be blind to 
the implication for this year’s budget. Mr Butler may 
be able to scrape along without harsh measures forcing 
the British people to consume less. It may be—though 
is highly doubtful—that with such a budget the country 
could survive the present strain on sterling. But it is 
quite certain that the recovery would be temporary, that 
a relatively mild Budget will not transform this economy 
and enable it to meet all the commitments—for exports, 
for investment and for arms—on which the security and 
solvency of the British people depend. 


The only method of meeting these commitments is to 
reduce the other demands on the economy ; and that is 
to cut consumption. If the purchasing power of the home 
market is not cut down, manufacturers in most consumer 
trades will remain able to get along comfortably without 
iooking for new export markets ; it will then be true, in 
1953 as in 1952, that the only way to increase exports 
quickly is again to cut investment. In twelve months’ 
time it will still be true that the industries which could 
export more are short of manpower and materials. But 
these are not facts of nature. They can be altered by 
the Government provided that the Government acts in 
time. The export trade can next year be freed from its 
dependence on temporary expedients provided that dis- 
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inflation at home stafts this year. That is why the Con- 
servatives were right to blame Labour for short-sighted. 
ness in the other crises. 

It will be said, of course, that times have changed, that 
unemployment is increasing and therefore inflation js 
over ; that there cannot be any need to reduce purchasing. 
power when textile mills are already short of orders. Jp 
fact the latest figures, for January, still show the propor- 
tion of unemployed as only one-fifth of one per cent 
bigger than it was at the same time a year ago—1 
against 1.6 per cent. No doubt the number is stil] rising, 
but employment is still overfull. Some of the increase jn 
unemployment is caused by shortages of raw materials ; 
it reflects the dislocations of inflation, not deflation. Other 
people, mainly in the textile trades, are out of work 
because the demand for their products has fallen. In the 
same way, some people were out of work in the develop- 
ment areas even at the height of the Daltonian inflation, 
The troubles of Lancashire and Yorkshire do no more to 
remove the need for disinflation now. In both cases the 
unemployment is structural ; it springs from particular 
circumstances and has little to do with the state of in- 
flation, except that the distortions which inflation per- 
petuates often make necessary structural changes more 
difficult. The Chancellor must know perfectly well and 
should insist whatever the political difficulties, that the 
weak point in the British economy is the gold reserve, not 
the structure of full employment. The danger of mass 
unemployment still lies not in a slump but in the possi- 
bility that more and more factories will run short of 
materials because the country cannot earn its imports. It 
is inflation, not disinflation, that carries the greater risk 
of serious unemployment. Disinflation will clear the way 
for greater exports, and therefore for every man it puts 
out of work, it saves ten from unemployment. 


This is the basic need that the Budget must serve. And 
to do so, it must be a severe Budget. It must be directed 
openly and firmly to reducing the consumption of all but 
the very poorest sections of the community. There is 
little point in trying to guess at this stage, before Mr 
Butler has set out the official forecasts of production and 
income for the current year, how large the cut ought 
to be. But to make it effective will certainly require 
further cuts in the Government’s own expenditure ; 
and whatever else escapes, the food subsidies, which are 
the least efficient and most inflationary part of that 


\ 


expenditure, are the obvious target. 


Talking with Egypt 


NLY three weeks ago, a pitched battle between 

British and Egyptians had just taken place at 
Ismailia and an Egyptian mob was sacking central Cairo. 
Today, the din is hushed. Diplomatic contacts with 
British representatives have been resumed. Ministers 
of the Egyptian Crown are making serious statements 
about austerity, about taxing luxuries and about 
“ acquiring essential supplies for the majority of the 
people”; and are proclaiming that the cotton market 
must no longer be-a “club for gambling.” Part of the 
hush is due to the incredulous awe with which a public 
that is starving for signs of decency is watching a cabinet 
of new brooms tackle its. work. In London the 
Egyptian diplomatic envoy to King George VI’s funeral 
has twice talked with Mr Eden, The contrast with the 


turmoil of the last days of Wafd rule is astounding and 
does great credit to the Egyptian Prime Minister, Aly 
Maher Pasha. By a remarkable exercise of personality 
he has brought about a lull that is affording a useful 
pause for thought both in Cairo and in London. 

_ There is a considerable division of responsible opinion 
in both capitals. In Britain, the principal cleavage runs 
between those who have lately been in Egypt and those 
who have not. Those without experience of Egypt in 
the past year—during which some profound changes in 
the climate of opinion have taken place—cannot under- 
stand how it is that men living in so central, so covetable 
and so vulnerable a country can be impervious to the 
logic of geography, to the existence of the cold war and 
to considerations of world strategy. There must, they 
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say, be some way of putting emotion and logic into a 
reasonable perspective—that is, of convincing Egyptians 
that a foreign base is in their national interests. Those 
who have recently watched the Egyptian scene at first 
hand know that to expect this is to expect too much. 
They know that the Wafd’s anti-British propaganda fell 
on fertile soil ; they know also that left-wing doctrines 
have lately made huge strides. The British troops are a 
symbol of former bondage and are hated, while a great 
mass of Egyptians do not think that their present way 
of life is worth defending. In a word, as was argued in 
The Economist two weeks ago, Britain is trying to 
establish with Egypt two relationships—one, that of a 
friend, the other that of defender of Egyptian soil—and 
the two are in local eyes no longer compatible. 

Opinion in Egypt, too, is divided but along different 
lines. The cleavage there lies between those who, like 
the principal Wafd leaders, want the evacuation of 
British forces as an end in itself, and those who, while 
realising that dangérs to Egypt exist, want the British 
to go because they are confident that given an adequate 
supply of arms, the Egyptian army could hold its own 
until allies tumbled in out of gliders and transports from 
bases not too far away. Both groups want the British to 
go at least some distance away. 


Between the extretne views on either side, there is 
clearly an unbridgeable chasm. The rift which lies 
between even the more moderate thinkers is consider- 
able. Anyone who sets out to bridge it must be prepared 
to resolve many practical points that are no less impor- 
tant than the diplomatic question of rights. For 
instance, what is to happen to the phenomenally large 
stores and repair shops which the British have since the 
last war stored in Egypt ; these goods belong to the hard 
pressed British taxpayer. Who can guarantee that, once 
shifted, they could ever be moved back again if Egypt 
were attacked ? Or again, how can sufficient Egyptians 
be quickly trained for the immense mass of highly tech- 
nical jobs that are essential to adequate air defence of 
their vulnerable canal? In common with the Arab 
states, Egyptians believe this complicated operation 
is easy, whereas their own inquiry into their army’s 
recent management of a small campaign—the Palestine 
war—suggests that its administration was so faulty as 
to be unable to rise to much simpler tasks. The forms 
of integration that are necessary in modern warfare, diffi- 
<APmong to arrange even among European states who 
feel the sharp prick of danger, are still unknown among 
Arab commanders who, however brotherly their theories, 
still hesitate in practice to co-ordinate their battle tactics. 
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These searching, practical questions are unpalatable in 
the Middle East. But they are better asked now than 
under the shadow—or worse still, the strain—of an 
aggression. 


If Egyptians can be brought to face them, it may prove 
possible to find some compromise on the defence of the 
canal. But that would solve only half of the Anglo- 
Egyptian question. There would remain a problem that 
bulks even larger in some Egyptian minds, notably in 
King Farouk’s—the problem of the Sudan, which has 
more than once been the sole cause of breakdown in 
Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. Egypt wants international 
recognition of King Farouk as King of the Sudan also, 
and, therefore, as sovereign in the whole Nile valley. By 
picking the centuries that illustrate their point, Egyptians 
lay claim to “ 5,000 years of unity.” They quote from 
Kitchener and Cromer to show that the Sudan was 
re-conquered in their name and administered with their 
money. They contend, with some justice, that, when the 
Sudan was threatened from without, the British took 
their stand upon guardianship of Egyptian rights but 
that since these threats lapsed they have switched to 
championship of Sudanese rights to self-determination. 
The Egyptians regard this switch as a piece of sharp 
practice, not as a sign of British capacity to keep pace 
with the birth of public opinion in Africa. They fail 
themselves to move with the times when, in tones of 
singularly old-fashioned imperialism, they concede the 
Sudan’s right to “autonomy,” but only. subject to 
immense reservations of power to Cairo. The three 
“ reserved points ”—defence, finance and foreign policy 
—which they seek to impose set far tighter limits upon 
Sudanese autonomy than those to which they have so 
often objected as impositions by Britain. The British 
have so repeatedly and clearly promised the Sudanese 
the right freely to decide their own future that all 
Asia and Africa would be shocked were they to break 
this promise. The British, therefore, can concede king- 
ship to Egypt only if it is clear that everyone’s conception 
thereof is the modern one—that is, a conception which 
recognises that kingship would have to bow to the 
superior right of self-determination if the Sudan were 
—as Burma and Eire have done—to decide against 
affiliation to a crown. 

When the viewpoints of the parties are so far apart, 
it is obvious that somebody will have to make conces- 
sions. But Egyptians—and some people in other 
countries, notably in the United States—will have to 
rid themselves of the inclination to assume that all such 
concessions must come from the British side. In the 
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first place, where would the world be if every unilateral 
denunciation of a valid agreement, and every manifesta- 
tion of violence, were to produce nothing but rewards 
for the pledge breaker and the noisy demonstrator ? 
Already, Persia would be a living example of the reward 
of bad faith were Dr Mossadegh cleverer than he is at 
seizing upon advantageous economic offers; Senator 
Wiley—the senior Republican on the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee-—was right to point out—as he did 
this week in a letter to the President of the International 
Bank, whose colleagues are now negotiating in Persia— 
that offers of help and concessions to people with a 
blemished record will “ encourage governments every- 
where to embark on a policy in violence of their con- 
tractual obligations.” Secondly, both on the canal and 
in the Sudan, there is more substance of logic and reason, 
though perhaps less of emotion, in the British case than 
in the Egyptian. In politics, human passions must be 
taken into account ; but if they alone sway policy the 
result will rarely be a good one. Concessions, therefore, 
must come from both sides. If the British are to concede 
the Egyptian royal title, the Egyptians must repeal the 
law whereby they arrogated to themselves rights in the 
Sudan that are the prerogative of any autonomous 
people. If the British concede evacuation of the Canal 
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Zone, by stages that are thought safe in relation to the 
world situation, the Egyptians must concede tha: the 
gravity of that situation is great—so great as to call for 
some foreign participation in canal defence arrange- 
ments. Neither they nor Britain are the sole parties 
interested in security at this crossroads, The Arab 
states may feel that they alone can manage its defeice, 
but if they want the assignment they must convince not 
only Britain but a large number of canal-users living on 
the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean that they can do 
the job without calling upon help in a field in which 


“their own experience is still scanty. 


Neither Britain nor Egypt can be asked for uncondi- 
tional surrender. Neither country would accept it, for 
each contains groups that object strongly to the other’s 
conditions. These include, in Britain, the soldiers who 
foresee that diplomatic solutions are bound to impair 
the technical efficiency of the present arrangements for 
defending the canal ; in the Sudan, men who prophesy 
uprisings if points are conceded to Egypt’s vanity, and, 
in Egypt, a Wafdist majority in Parliament that is 
preaching “ no retreat.” In face of such obstacles, com- 
promise is not easy. But it must be attempted. Given 
the statesmen at present in charge in both coumtrics, it 
is not impossible. 


A Helping Hand 


HE preceding article dealt with the ways in which 

farmers might be pushed into growing more food. 
Clearly, however, a policy of negative inducements, 
increasing the penalties on farmers who fail to use their 
land to good effect, is not of itself sufficient. It is equally 
essential to give farmers practical help and encourage- 
ment in overcoming the undoubted obstacles to higher 
production. This final article will consider what forms 
the helping hand may take. 


It may seem strange to start by suggesting that the 
farmer’s first need is confidence in the future. Never- 
theless, the long period of agricultural depression has left 
a strong mark on farmers’ memories and many of them 
still half expect a sudden reversal of Government policy. 
To add to liabilities by carrying a greater volume of 
livestock and machinery or by undertaking farm improve- 
ments is often viewed as an unwarrantable risk. The 
guarantee of “ stability” for agriculture, given in the 
Agriculture Act and endorsed by all political parties, has 
not overcome this attitude. For one thing, the minimum 
prices for livestock products, which are fixed for up to 
four years ahead, have had to be fixed so low (because of 
the possibility of falling prices in the outside world) as 
to alarm rather than reassure farmers. It would be 
unwise and impractical for the Government to enter into 
closer commitments about prices ; already it has bound 
itself far too rigidly. But it could give farmers a more 
effective and more reassuring picture of their general 
prospects. 

Ministers have frequently emphasised the need for 
higher agricultural production, but their pronouncements 
have usually beeh couched in terms of some immediate 
crisis. Rightly or wrongly, many farmers get the idea 
that they are needed to pull the chestnuts out of the fire 


when dollars are. scarce but that they will not be wanted 
when. times improve. In fact, there are two ways in 
which the situation is likely to remain permanently 
different from prewar days. British consumers will want 
more food, and the volume of food imports which the 
nation can consistently afford will be smaller. Together 
these changes indicate a permanently enlarged market 
for the products of British agriculture. They do not aller 
the fact that the precise size of the market for most 
products—especially for the important group of protec- 
tive foods—will in the long run be closely related to the 
prices at which they can be produced. But it is unlikely 
in the highest degree that the general policy of expansion 
will ever be put into reverse or that agriculture will4ink 
back into its earlier doldrums ; and Ministers Ua go 
out of their way to make this point abundantly clear. 
bw J should not, however, think that the sg to ote 

dence is to suggest that policies for agricul- 
ture will never be changed. ona ees can see quite 
clearly the two defects of the methods that have so far 


been used to expand agricultural — Those defects 
are, first, that some farmers are able to grow rich too 


- easily on the consumers’ and taxpayers’ money; 2n4, 


secondly, that if there is a world slump the prices paid 
to British farmers may seem too high by 
comparison with the cost of foreign food. A policy that 's 
costly in the aggregate and unfair as between individu.'s 
is not a policy the permanence of which can, in 4 


democracy, be ed. Policy should be permancs! ; 
but to pers people, including the farmers, that 't 


will be permanent, it will have to be less crude than ‘t 
In detail, agriculture has so far suffered unnecessari!y 
from the twists of Government policy. For instance, the 
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change of emphasis last year from milk to meat produc- 


tion was certainly desirable, but it was taken several 
years too late and without adequate warning. The 
jecision came after many farmers in remote areas had 
iiready, mistakenly, switched over to milk production, 
and it left the unfortunate impression that the produc- 
tion of any commodity which reached its “ target ” would 
promptly be discouraged. The point which should have 
been made clear was that the further demand for milk 
depended, not on some purely quantitative “ target,” but 
on a combination of the amount produced and the price 
at which it could be offered. Generally, the Government 
has done little, either by education or by direct action, 
o bring home to farmers 
the realities of consumer 
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exhausts the soil, There is also the point, which applies 


to some dairy herds, that an increase in quantity may be 
obtained through deterioration of quality. Government 
price and subsidy policy must take forms which promote 
good farming practice. 

The accompanying charts show that the net output of 


- agriculture has increased considerably more than its gross 


output. But, though farmers have become less dependent 
on imported feedingstuffs, the supplies available permit 
a volume of livestock production only a little greater than 
before the war. There is general agreement. that future 
improvement lies in a great extension of ley farming, 
which would enable a much larger head of stock to be 

carried per acre of grass 





demand—-to point out the 
large unsatisfied needs which 
remain as well as those cases 
where price may become 
all-important. 


To breathe an air of con- 
fidence about the future of 
igriculture is not, of course, 
enough. More. concrete | 
forms of aid are needed. 
[here is already a medley 
of direct subsidies of various 
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while setting land free for 
growing additional food. A 
policy of this sort would go 
a long way towards remedy- 
ing the present national 
deficiency in all types of 
meat, and _ judiciously 
devised subsidies or loans 
for grassland improvement 
could do much to make the 
prospect a reality. 
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food this year or next or at 
reconciling farmers to some 
increase in their costs. The petrol subsidy to farmers is 
a good example of what should not be done. Subsidies 
and grants should be aimed at enabling farmers to 
produce more food permanently and to produce it 
more economically. This is the only solid basis- for 
expansion, 


ing system. Both methods 
would give good results on the majority of farms. The 
fertiliser subsidy has proved of great value in increasing 
yields, and its temporary withdrawal was a mistake. The 
danger is that it makes cash cropping too profitable in 


towns, if it continues, will 
make nonsense of the idea of 
agricultural expansion. The fault lies partly with those 
farmers whose response to the increase in farm wages 
has been to get rid of workers instead of aiming at higher 
productivity per head. 


Finally, there is the basic need to improve the fixed 
capital of the land—drainage, water supply, farm 
buildings, and soon. The legacy of a long period of 
neglect of agriculture’s real estate cannot be overcome 
quickly ; but, for example, the drainage of many 
thousands of acres of land must be put right — there 
can be an of making them productive. It is not 
Fs pdm donnie Aarne rN 


fields dotted up and down the country. Clearly 
the amount of Government aid that can be given for this 
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purpose is strictly limited. Moreover, state aid to private 
landowners on a very large scale would be an obvious 
injustice to taxpayers who would get no financial return 
from the assets they would largely create. This is the 
rock on which many schemes of agricultural rehabilitation 
have foundered. 


The appropriate remedies are twofold.’ Where land 
can be made productive only if the state. bears the major 
part of the cost, public ownership is the only fair solution. 
The work, if it is worth undertaking at all, should be done 
under the aegis of the Agricultural Land Commission 
which was originally set up for that purpose. In the 
majority of cases, however, public subsidies or, pre- 
ferably, public loans at a preferential rate of interest 
should stimulate private owners to effective action. The 
work must, necessarily, be slow, but it may be doubted 
whether enough is being done at present ; apart from 
hill farming, state aid for capital purposes runs into only 
a few millions a year, which is little enough to set beside 
the long-term requirements of food production. 


NOTES OF 


Nato and Necessities 


The North Atlantic Council opened its Lisbon session 
on Wednesday with a short formal meeting in the Palace of 
Necessities, and then transferred itself briskly to the Tech- 
nical Institute. The nature of the session could hardly have 
been symbolised more accurately. No resounding or spectacu- 
lar achievement can be looked for at a gathering so over- 
shadowed by last week’s developments in Paris and Bonn. 
But, while the earlier hope that the Lisbén meeting would 
see the conclusion of a firm agreement on the relationship 
between Nato and the European Defence Community has 
been sharply disappointed, this does not automatically make 
the meeting into a fiasco. Much urgent and important work 
faces the representatives of the Atlantic partners, and the 
fact that most of it is technical and unspectacular in no way 
detracts from the critical nature of the Lisbon session. 


The closed meetings in which the Council has immured 
itself are expected to last for a full week, and indeed the 
work to be done can hardly take less time even if the question 
of the European Defence Community is set aside for more 
leisurely consideration. The appearance for the first time of 
delegates from Greece and Turkey calls for more than the 
usual speeches of welcome and appreciation. The resources 
of the two new members, and the strategic problems which 
their inclusion in Nato involves, have got to be dovetailed 
into the original plans of the twelve founder nations. The 
proposed reorganisation of Nato’s administrative structure 
raises a number of complex issues, among them being the 
choice of a permanent political headquarters and of a 
secretary-general. Paris and Mr Pearson seem now to have 
a lead over all other contestants for these two vacancies, but 
in the case of the former it will be surprising if the rival 
claims of London are not supported by a strong minority. 
Mr Pearson, however, ought to enjoy the backing of most of 
the smaller member countries, whose interests he has ably 
championed as chairman of the five-member committee on 
the development of an Atlantic community. This com- 
mittee’s mew report provides a further item on the Lisbon 
agenda, 


The weightiest problem on that agenda, and the most 
technically complicated, remains that of the sharing of the 
common burden. The gap between the demands of the three 
wise men and the actual defence efforts made by member 
countries has already been reduced to smaller proportions 
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One point in conclusion should be made clear. If there 
is to be more direct and specific aid to food producers 
there should be no question of again using price incen. 
tives in an effort to stimulate production. This has shown 
itself to be impossibly costly and wasteful. It is not even 
necessarily effective, as previous articles have shown. 
The temptation to resort to it again must be resisted, 
And though, 'so long as inflation continues, prices must 
from time to time be raised in line with costs, they should 
not be raised to the same extent. 

Direct aids to producers are advocated on the grounds 
that the nation needs to grow more food and can profit- 
ably do so. The precise nature of such aids—their form 
and extent, and the relative advantages of grants and 
loans—needs a far more thorough examination than it 
has yet received. Throughout, the motto of festina lente 
should be kept in mind. It is often wasteful—and 
fruitless—to use public money to get quick returns out 
of British agriculture ; but a long-term policy of gradual 
and economic expansiom is another matter. 


THE WEEK 


by concessions on both sides. Consultations held in Lisbon 
before the Council meeting by Nato’s standing military 
group, the wise men, and representatives of Shape have 
produced a further narrowing of the gap. Much remains to ° 
be done ; but at Lisbon the Atlantic Council has before it, 
for the first time, an objective picture of all Nato’s necessities 
and potentialities. It has also a good deal of encouraging. if 
not sensational, evidence of its members’ will to succeed. 
Military service, for example, is now being raised to at least 
eighteen months in all Nato countries except Iceland. If 
realistic but vigorous decisions on the final closing of gaps 
in Nato’s defences emerge from the Lisbon meeting, it will 
have marked another essential step along the road to security 
in the west. 


* * * 


The Politicians Protest 


Parliament resumed its ordinary work this week in a mood 
of relaxed tension, as was expected. But it certainly gave 
no guarantee of calm ahead. Labour members from indus- 
trial constituencies claim to have been made sharply aware 
during the past fortnight of strong resentment at the Govern- 
ment's proposal to impose new health service charges. Some 
of this resentment has already been made public ; but some 
is being stored up and threatens to spill over in strange ways. 
For example, the health service proposals, represented as in 
attack on the poor, may well Gis chateaiedt eich the de- 
nationalisation of steel, represented as a benefit to investors. 


The political entanglements that could develop from 2 
double attack of this kind are endless: All Taiaeetion: of 
economic policy apart, it would be a misfortune if party war- 
fare prevented Parliament from looking calmly at the social 
services. ‘There can be no doubt that a thor examina- 
tion of the relative value of the benefits offered in the many 
different schemes, and of the sources of income that are re- 
is a urgeas polsill med. Seat peodies moos son 

j politica’ t mi e results, 
disarming the criticism of those who believe they are bearing 
most of the cost of services they do not themselves require, 
and convincing some of those who believe they are bene- 
ficiaries that they are in fact If the politicians 
would look for facts of these kinds, there might be fewer 
protests and it would be easier to settle the social services 
on a firmer base. os 
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The Workers Protest 
When Labour is in power old gentlemen in clubs write 


letters to the press denouncing its reckless extravagance and 
its policies of robbery and confiscation ; there are even some 
who suggest that violent things should be done in protest. 
When the Tories are in power trade unions and branches of 
‘rade unions pass resolutions denouncing the Government’s 
reactionary policies and talk about strikes, It is not an 
indication of what most trade unions and their members 
will do. 


The Welsh miners were the first to make a strong protest 
igainst the health charges. One lodge of the National 
Union of Mineworkers declined to work on Saturdays and 
41 other lodges, representing 40 per cent of all the miners 
in South Wales, have since decided to join it. Their objec- 
tion is partly to the health charges but partly, and more 
practically, to the abolition of workmen’s bus fares. Miss 
Horsbrugh’s attempt to reduce the amount of money spent 
on education has also provoked one practical protest. The 
London Society of Compositors is telling apprentices not 
to join the composing departments of Government printing 
establishments. It says that if the Government wants to 
reduce the facilities for technical education, then the 
Government must be the first to suffer. Mr George 
Tomlinson, the last Minister of Education, appears to think 
that vigorous protest is right. He has written an article 
predicting that, whatever the Government may say, it will 
soon have to curtail the period of compulsory education if 
t “carries out the policy announced.” And he thinks that 
the only reason why the Government has not done this 
already is because the public made such a fuss. “ The storm 
that arose over the announced five per cent cut seems to 
have frightened the Tory reactionaries off the raising of 
the age of entry or the lowering of the school-leaving age, 
for the time being.” 

While the threats of strikes and the rest are not, in general, 
to be taken seriously, it does seem that Labour leaders will 
do their best to encourage widespread and strong protests 
against the health service charges and every other economy 
in public expenditure that hurts “the workers.” In a 
Labour meeting it is even easier than in Parliament to make 
capital out of grievances without saying what Labour if it 
had responsibility would do instead. 


* * ~ 


Sabotage by Subsidy 


The Minister of Housing and Local Government has 
announced that the Government subsidy for housing will 
be adjusted to cover the whole increase in the rate of 
interest for local authority borrowing. Local councils will 
share Mr Macmillan’s evident pleasure at this decision ; 
yet the real effect is to create a gross and unwarrantable 
inconsistency in Government policy. Why was the interest 
rate raised to local authorities at all if its impact on their 
main form of investment is promptly to be nullified ? Why 
except the tenants of council housing from the general 
effects of dearer money ? This is just the sort of favouritism, 
of pandering to the convenience of some pet service, that 


will wreck any attempt to instil realism into the national 
economy. 


Probably the Minister, if he dared, would justify himself 
by his eventual intentions. It is the policy of his party 
gradually to increase the volume of private building, arid 
at some point the activities of - authorities will be 
expected to diminish. The Ic effect would be to 
lower the cost of housing subsidies through a reduction in 
the volume of public building. But aspirations for the 
future, even if they materialise, can be no excuse for muddle- 
headedness in the present. The whole structure of housing 
rents and subsidies needs drastic reform; to ride off this 
need by blandly doling out another instalment of public 





money is, from the point of view of housing policy alone, 
ostrich-like ; from the point of view of general economic 
policy, it is sabotage. ; 


* * * 


Germany’s Defence Bill 


The three Solomons of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation have cut roughly in half the difference between 
the German government’s estimate of what its people could 
afford to pay for defence, and that of the occupation powers’ 
experts, They name a figure of DMr1,250 million (nearly 
£1,000 million) for the Nato financial year 1952-53 as the 
global expenditure which Germany can afford fof all kinds 
of defence (including presumably the cost of maintaining 
Allied troops). The German figure of DMro,800 million 
included about DM1,200 million for economic aid to Berlin 
and some smaller items which the wise men could not accept 
as defence expenditure. Some of the money spent in Berlin 
has been allowed because it is legitimate according to the 
criteria applied to all Nato countries. And the remainder 
of the cost of Berlin has been taken into account when assess- 
ing the country’s capacity to pay; it would simply have 
been reckoned twice over if the sum had also been included 
in the actual assessment of Germamy’s potential defence 
expenditure. If the same items are included in both figures, 
the actual difference between the three wise men’s estimate 
and Bonn’s is of the order of DM1,600 million. 


Bonn has no cause for consternation or indignation at this 
finding. Germany’s potentialities have been judged by the 
same men and the same standards as were those of Britain, 
France and other members of Nato. Drastic new taxes for 
defence will probably not be needed, for the federal revenue 
will increase as production grows under the impetus of 
defence expenditure. The three wise men agree’ with the 
Allied experts in thinking that the German government is 
underestimating the gross national product. Even if its 
figure for 1952-53 is taken (at factor cost in order to enable 
a fair comparison to be made), the contribution now pre- 
posed amounts to no more than 10.5 per cent of the 
national product. This compares with 12.8 per cent for the 
United Kingdom, 11 per cent for France and 17.6 per cent 
for the United States. The German government’s conten- 
tion that its percentage must be lower than that of richer 
countries has been accepted. 


The Nato report stresses that defence expenditure is to 
be met in every country as far as possible by increased pro- 
duction ; and it very justly points out that Germany is in a 
better position to expand than countries where there is no 
surplus capacity or labour. Exports in the year 1952-53 will 
not be hindered by the defence effort. The main conflict of 
opinion will now come over two points—the extent of invest- 
ment needed, and German claims for increased social welfare. 
Despite its fairness, the judgment of the Paris committee is 
likely to meet bitter opposition in Bonn. 


* * * 


Battle against Time 


Europe is in the throes of another payments crisis, prob- 
ably the most serious yet. It is no longer simply a matter 
of balancing dollar expenditure against dollar income. All 
currencies are hard ; for under the rules of the European 
Payments Union a total deficit, once it has exceeded a certain 
level, has to be met partly in gold, and all European tran- 
sactions of the sterling area are brought within the union’s 
scope. Now the gold and dollar reserves of most member 
countries and of union itself are declining fast. Even 


Belgium, hitherto a constant gold creditor of EPU, has seen 
its reserves decline from $913 million at the end of 1949 
to $840 million at the end of 1950, and to $769 million by 
The greatest loss was sutfered 


the end of September 1951. 
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by Britain (whose reserves fell from $3,300 million to 
$2,335 million) and France, where reserves declined by $214 
million to $620 million. 


Britain and France are feeling the malady in its most 
acute form. Unless the drain on British gold is checked, 
the sterling area reserves could fail by July. To this end 
imports have already been cut, credit curtailed and a tough 
Budget is expected. In addition, Britain has. sold to the 
United States $90 million worth of raw materials, and in an 
emergency it could borrow gold from South Africa. 


France is less well placed, with its current gold loss of 
about $75 million a month. The bank rate was raised last 
autumn and imports were cut drastically last month ; but 
these measures will take time to become effective and already 
confidence in the franc has ebbed. The flight of capital 
and the hoarding of gold are increasing alarmingly. Like 
Britain, France is waging a battle against time: to stop 
the gold drain before reserves are exhausted. It is ham- 
pered not only by its small reserves but also by the impotence 
of its Government to administer the necessary dose of dis- 
inflation. If it fails, then the whole of Western Europe will 
suffer, for it is the second largest trader in Europe and the 
second largest contributor to rearmament. 


* 


Help can only come from across the Atlantic. The United 
States has already allotted $1,500 million of economic aid 
and $4,300 million of military aid to be spent in Europe by 
the end of next June. France has been granted $270 million 
from the economic aid, but the whole sum is tied to pur- 
chases of goods not already under contract. The American 
method of setting out purchases in a programme before 
authorising expenditure means that none of these dollars will 
be available in the critical period of the next two or three 
months. Of the military aid $620 million will be spent 
in Europe on off-shore purchases, and France could hope 
to get between $200 and $250 million. But again time 
is the difficulty: the arms must first be produced, and even 
the Americans estimate that actual payments by the end of 
next June will not exceed $20 million. 


There is one other channel through which dollars can 
reach Europe: the so-called “ infrastructure ” payments for 
military installations used by American forces. From these 
France might get at most $200 million, which would be 
insufficient to stave off the crisis unless the money were 
provided immediately. France and Europe need dollars to 
pay their way through the spring. To know that the appro- 
priations already made will provide, help next autumn gives 
little comfort. 


* x * 


« Persecutions ” in Hongkong 


In the interrupted foreign affairs debate in the House of 
Commons a fortnight ago neither Government nor Opposition 
speakers showed concern about the press and radio campaign 
against Hongkong which has been going on in China since 
the end of January. This has been conducted with a 
virulence of language which could hardly be exceeded if 
the Chinese Communists were preparing some kind of coup 
against the colony, and even if it is regarded as mere 
barking with no bite to follow (though in Korea a very hard 
bite followed the barking), it is at least a reminder that 
British possession of Hongkong is an issue between Britain 
and China. 
issued a manifesto warning the British authorities to “stop 


the persecution of Chinese residents in Hongkong,” and — 


this has been taken up by the press, one organ of which 
describes Hongkong as Chinese territory “forcibly occupied 
by British imperialists for over a hundred years” and now 
“a base for economic aggression and the headquarters of 
imperialist conspiracy and criminal activities against the 
Chinese mainland.” , 


Eleven -national organisations: in China have 
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The “persecution,” of which the Chinese Commu nist- 
controlled press complains, consists of the expulsion irom 
Hongkong of certain persons who have been fome:ting 
trouble there during the past few months. Without cach 
powers of expulsion, it would be.impossible for the Hongkong 
authorities to maintain order in the colony; if subversive 
elements were to be imprisoned instead of being expclled, 
the outcry would only be greater. The Communist ¢!.im, 
as stated, is that “ the people of China have the right to reside 
in Hongkong and to engage in patriotic activities ; they can 
tolerate no violation of these rights.” But since “ patriotic 
activities ” signify primarily preparations for driving the 
British out, the toleration of them by the authorities would 
be equivalent to a decision to abandon the colony. No such 
decision has been taken either by the present or the last 
British government ; on the contrary, additional troops have 
been sent to Hongkong for its defence during the past three 
years. It must be assumed, therefore, that there i; an 
intention of holding Hongkong against any attack which may 
be made upon it. 

There is less ground for assuming that all the implications 
of defending Hongkong in a possible emergency have been 
seriously studied in official quarters, It is difficult to see 
how it could be effectively defended without the ue of 
naval and air power; but how would American opinion 
react to the argument that operations which Britain condemns 
when proposed as counter-moves to Chinese intervention 
against the United Nations in Korea might be right and 
proper for the preservation of a British colony ? It is to be 
hoped that no such contingency will actually arise ; but if 
there is indeed a threat to Hongkong, it will not be averted 
by totally ignoring the danger. - 


* * * 


Labour’s Lordly Economics 


The House of Lords conducted on Tuesday and 
Wednesday its postponed debate on the economic situation, © 
and their lordships spent a good deal of time explaining to 
each other that the crisis was grave. For Labour, Lord 
Pakenham echoed the arguments used threé weeks ago in the 
House of Commons. They reflected, that is fo say, more 
concern about party unity than about economic realities. 
The party as a whole has plainly moved into a position 
midway between the realism that once was Mr Gaitskell’s 
and the exclusive concern for welfare*shown by Mr Bevan 
and his friends. 


Lord Pakenham had nothing against import restrictions— 
though, with some reason, he had misgivings about the 
policy of raiding stocks. He had nothing against an attempt 
to switch goods from the home to export markets, but his 
party would have achieved this by physical controls only. 
Monetary measures were, by . comparison, clumsy and 
indiscriminate, he said ; Lord Balfour of Burleigh effect:vely 
pointed out that in fact the advantage of monetary restraints 
is that the “decisions are taken by the who in cach 
case is. most closely affected and has most knowledge of the 
relevant facts.” nee 


Lord Pakenham pointed to unemployment in Lancashire 
as evidence that disinflation has gone far enough, bui ihe 


other new Labour dogma that expenditure at home has 10 
effect on the balance of payments to stick in his 


throat. He seemed to convince himself only by confining 
his remarks strictly to the charges for dental treatment and 
ee 0578 These, he said,.could increase exports _ 
sen the demand for imports if they prevented peop'e 
from getting the treatment pide pes fo they amounted 
tion of wealth in favour of the healthy 2! the 
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therefore they afe opposing neither coherently nor reason- 
ably ; they are content blankly to deny the very economic 
facts on which their own policies rested for four years. 


te * * 


Where Ignorance is Thrift 


The British public is to be less well informed this year 
. the extent of £700,000 of government spending. What 
raps in its knowledge will be represented by this sum ? 
More than half is accounted for by the £160,000 to be 
ved on the Crown Film Unit and the {£200,000 to be 
found by disbanding the mobile projector service, whose 
ourpose has been to show films to specialist audiences—for 
<ample, to hospital staffs ; its abolition leaves many current 
Crown films without a medium of exhibition. Another 
£70,000 will be sayed by winding up the lecture service of 
the Central Office Gf Information. These lectures have been 
riven mainly to voluntary organisations and most of them 
have dealt with the Commonwealth, about which the public 
was shown by the Social Survey to be abysmally ignorant. 
Another £70,000 will come from halving the exhibition 
ervice, Which has attempted to publicise such subjects as 
civil defence, clean food, Parliament, and, again, the 
Commonwealth, 


All this must be sacrificed with regret. There are 
plenty of other media of information for which the taxpayer 
does not have to pay, and the state has lately been all too 
prone to duplicate the functions of the press and the. BBC. 
it should be primarily a wholesaler rather than a retailer of 
information ; its main role is to provide through the depart- 
mental information officers the material on which public 
comment depends. These information offices are now 
being contracted as part of the reduction of 10,000 in 
civil service staffs. The considerable variation in their 
size would appear to justify some pruning. The Ministry 
of Food, for example, has a particularly big office, partly 
because it has always tended to add to its information 
functions—telling people how to get their new ration books— 
a consumer service telling them, for instance, how to cook 
cabbage without destroying the vitamins. The Ministry of 
Materials, on the other hand, has no press office at all, as 
the number of inquiries does not justify one. The Treasury, 
even after dismissing four officers, has one of the largest 
information units, and is almost a publishing house. It has 
undertaken a mission to raise productivity, and it appears 
that none of its several monthly periodicals will be affected 
by the cuts. Since they are distributed free their circulation 
is no guide to their value ; but when so much that has a 
proved value has to be sacrificed it seems that the information 
services are escaping lightly, 


* * * 


Freedom of Propaganda 


At the Old Bailey this week Mr Justice McNair ruled 
that there was no Case to go to the jury on the prosecution 
of Tronoh Mihes, Ltd., its secretary, and The Times for 
alleged offences at last year’s General Election. The charge 
against the defendants was that they had unlawfully incurred 
expense in 
didate in the constituency of London and Westmiuster, 
by preparing and publishing a strongly worded attack on 
dividend limitation in particular and other aspects of 
socialism in general. The facts were not in dispute. The 
Representation of the People Act, 1949, requires that all 
election expenses, to be legal, must be authorised by the 
candidate, or his agent (and, of course, be kept within certain 
limits). The cost of advertising the Tronoh Mines state- 
ment was not authorised by any candidate or his agent. It 
was, the case for the “went on, a statement 


directed to promote the return of an anti-socialist- candidate 
and therefore became an unlawful expense. - 


‘% 


promoting the election of the anti-socialist can- — 
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‘The arguments of the three defendants in substance con- 
centrated on one point. This statement, they said, was not 
intended to promote the election of any particular can- 
didate. It was general propaganda and it was still open to 
any individual or association to buy space in a newspaper 
for the purpose of stating its belief that it was better to 
have a government from one party rather than one from 
the other. For the prosecution to succeed, they said, it 
must show that the statement was focused on a particular 
election contest and intended to promote the prospects of a 
particular candidate. Mr Justice McNair accepted this 
argument. General political propaganda was not, he thought, 
prohibited by this section of the Act. He directed the jury 
to return verdicts of not guilty. 


The result is a commonsense one. The machinery by 
which candidates declare their election expense¢ makes no 
provision for this kind of generalised expense, and had the 
verdict been otherwise every elected anti-socialist candidate 
in every constituency in which The Times circulates might 

_well have felt a sudden unease over the legality of his 
election. The case was brought, presumably, at the wish 
of the Labour party, and if so it indicates a disquieting 
attitude of mind in the politicians or party officials who 
wanted it. The general rule at election times plainly should 
be freedom to argue. And there cannot be effective freedom 
if individuals and organisations who wish to spend their 
money on propaganda are prevented from doing so. That 
principle, not the attempt to secure some rigid and impossible 
“fair shares” in propaganda, should inspire the rules that 
are necessary to save freedom from abuse. After all, as 
counsel said, the Tronoh Mines statement may well have 
done the anti-socialist cause in, say, Durham, more harm 
than such backing as it won for the Conservative candidate 
in the Cities of London and Westminster. 
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A New Chance in Kashmir 


The end of the Indian elections has created a new chance 
to reach a settlement of the Kashmir dispute. No govern- 
ment in Delai could have been expected to yield even on 
its more extreme claims while the election campaign was at 
its height. Indeed, by claiming Kashmir with its pre- 
dominantly Muslim population as part of the secular state 
of India, Mr Nehru probably benefited positively from the 
dispute, for he was able to rout the extreme Hindus and 
squash the communal parties in the elections. But now 
that Congress has been returned to power with a strong 
majority, its leaders can afford to make a bold move to settle 
this wearisome and dangerous dispute. 


From both Delhi and Karachi the news is good. Those 
who feared that mishandling of the Devers Plan might have 
poisoned tht atmosphere irretrievably look like being proved 
wrong. Following the discussions in the Security Council 
on January 30th and 31st-the United Nations mediator, Dr 
Graham, is now trying to complete his task by bringing 
the Indian and Pakistani Prime Ministers together in his 
presence ; hitherto he has only dealt with them separately. 
Furthermore. the plan drawn up by General Devers for the 
demilitarisation of Kashmir, in order to prepare for a plebis- 
cite, is still open to discussion and acceptance. Although 
nettled by premature announcements of their supposed views, 
the Indians have since made a helpful contribution by agree- 
ing, after all, to consider the whole Devers Plan with Dr 
Graham. When the Security Council last met he had cer- 
tainly not had time to receive official reactions from both 
capitals. Now he is to report back by March 31st. 


If the Russians hoped to postpone a settlement by their 
recent intervention on India’s behalf, they may well find 
that their action has had the reverse effect. Following the 
Indian Communists’ electoral success, the active Russian 
interest in Kashmir may prove a clearer embarrassment than 
ever in Delhi and provide a warning that the dispute has 
become something more than a problem of relations with 
Pakistan. In Karachi the Russian intervention has had the 
effect of a bombshell. Many Pakistanis had always hoped 
that help from this quarter could be kept up their sleeve as 
a final trump card if all else failed. They-were aghast when 
Mr Malik removed this trump by declaring for India. 


* * * 


A Lean Time for De Gasperi 


Signor De Gasperi’s standing in Italy is now less good 
than at any time since the Christian Democrat victory of 
1948... With the next Italian general elections due at the 
latgst within about a year from now, and possibly this 
autumn, the growing political embarrassment of the Italian 
government is an unhealthy sign. One of the most important 
reasons for it is the change in the international situation. 
The Prime Minister is not only committed in the public 
mind to the foreign policy of closer association with a western 
organisation that is now in great difficulties ; he has also been, 
in home affairs, essentially the man who held the country 
together, politically and economically, while international 
events worked to Italy’s advantage. 


The main events were progressive unification of Europe 
and continued American aid. European unity promised 
greater scope for trade and the emigration of Italy’s surplus 
workers ; this helped to discredit the misery propaganda of 
the Communists. Now the setbacks to the idea of unity 
and the severe French import restrictions, so closely following 
the British, make the conception of a consolidated Europe 
look, for the moment, rather deflated. The Italians, more- 
over, are becoming bitterly disappointed at the extent of 
the American aid to be derived from Nato orders to industry. 
So little has materialised that it does not look like counter- 
acting the economic recession ; this in turn has partly been 
induced by the government’s determination to go on with 
its strictly deflationary policy because it is afraid to stop. 
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Apart from his parliamentary difficulties, which are now 


considerable, Signor De Gasperi is under severe pressure 
of work. Since Count Sforza’s retirement from the cabinet 
last summer, he has chosen to be Foreign Minister as wel] 
as Prime Minister. This is a dual role which cannot be 
played successfully for long. Already the handling of routine 
business by the Palazzo Chigi has suffered, and on matters 
of policy Signor De Gasperi has made several quite unneces- 
sary tactical errors. Some people are even regretting their old 
enemy, Count Sforza ; si stava meglio quando si stava pegzio. 
Italy badly needs a full-time Foreign Minister. 


* * * 
” 


Celestial Displeasure 


The German Supreme Court at Karlsruhe now has 
before it an application for the Communist and Néo-Nazi 
parties to be declared illegal under the West German con- 
stitution. They have a difficult decision to make, but the 
judges have received assistance for their deliberations from 
an unexpected quarter. Mr Shen Chun-ju, as President of 
the Association of Judicial Workers in the Chinese People’s 
Republic, has addressed a letter to the ‘court warning it 
against giving a wrong decision by declaring the Communist 
party illegal. It is common knowledge, declares Mr Shen, 
that the German Communist party represents 


the aspirations of the German people by fighting for 
Germany's unity and democratisation and for safeguarding 
peace in Europe. 


Instructions from China to European courts of law are a 
new phenomenon in international relations, but now that the 
practice has begun we must expect it to continue. Soon the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, or the Court of Appeal, or 
even the “ judicial workers ” of the House of Lords may be 
receiving communications from Mr Shen in the cause of 
peace and democracy. There do not appear, however, to be 
any precedents in English law for the guidance of the courts 
from Peking, and Her Majesty’s Judges would probably 
deem Mr Shen’s interventions ultra vires ; they might even 
consider him guilty of contempt of court if seeking to direct 
them on cases sub judice. 


If some Europeans may consider that the Chinese Associa- 
tion of Judicial Workers is straying outside its proper sphere 
in these messages to western. colleagues, they should reflect 
on their own historic responsibility for enlarging the Chinese 
horizon. In 1834 the Canton Viceroy declared to Lord Napier, 


in explaining that the extension of trade desired by the British 
was contrary to Chinese law: 


Even England has its laws ; how much more the Celestial 
Empire ! Bright as flame are those laws, more to be dreaded 
than the awful thunderbolt. 


The Chinese did not then wish to interfere in the laws 
of western lands ; they aspired only to enforce their own. 
How much better if they copld have been left in seclusion 
Because they were not, the thunderbolt of celestial displeasure 


is poised over Karlsruhe and nobody knows where it will 
strike next. 


* * ~“* 


Prescription for the Pound 


In 1947 Mr Roy Harrod’s pungent little book, “Are 
These Hardships Really Necessary ?” offered as a cure for 
Britain’s economic ailments a slash in capital outlay and 
a surgical operation on the sterling balances. In his latest 
pamphlet* he remains of the same mind and urges, 10 
addition, a drastic revaluation of the pound. The case for 
capital cuts is the stronger of the two. Few measures could 


* “The Pound Sterling.” By Roy Harrod. Princeton University. 
rok — Obtainable gratis by students from the Royal Econom.¢ 
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Percentages show Export Turnovers 


from April to December in each year. 
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By 1949 our exports were nearly 30 times 








greater than in 1939. The success of our 
further efforts, made possible largely 
through the healthy state of the home 
market, is shown in the graph above. 


Pye exports include domestic radio, 
radiophones, scientific instruments, and 
substantial dollar exports of TV cameras. 
For these goods we have achieved a world- 
wide reputation for high quality. 
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ob 
- % \ '% DISAPPOINTMENTS dogged the early 


+a "Oey aviators in their first experiments in flying. 
Many worked in secret; few were so am- 
bitious as Sir Hiram Maxim who in 1894, 
testing his machine at Baldwyns Park in Kent, 
coaxed sufficient power from a light marine 
steam engine to lift the whole contraption off 
the rails. 
who would have thought that in less than 60 
years men would be flying at speeds faster 
than sound? Who, indeed, could have fore- 
seen the great industries which would arise 
from the inventive genius of the 1890's? In 
that same year, 1894, Albert Edwin Reed 
acquired his first paper-mill at Tovil near 
Maidstone, to lay the foundation of what is 
today one of the largest organisations of its 
kind in the world. He was outstanding among 
the pioneers of modern paper-making methods 
and from his vision and enterprise have grown 
the great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper 
Group, where giant high-speed machines turn 
out mile after mile of newsprint and the tough 
Kraft paper which has entirely revolutionised 
this country’s packaging methods. 
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There his endeavours ceased and 











M® R. C. LINTON ‘CRONBACH, Export Director 
for Joseph Cheaney & Sons Ltd., the footwear 
manufacturers, has travelled 166,000. miles across 
Canada and the U.S.—and thanks TCA for 
having made every mile of his complex route easy 
and enjoyable. What has always impressed him is 
the personal touch in the TCA service, the friendly 
advice and expert help the staff are so ready to 
give at every stage. Mr. Cronbach leaves London 
confident that he will be able to keep his appoint- 
ments “on time” in Canada and the: U.S.A. Ile 
arrives fresh and ready for work, thanks to the 
relaxed comfort and the excellent hot meals on board 
TCA’s pressurised “North Star” skyliners, which 
leave daily from London via Prestwick or Shannon. 
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bring more immediate and general relief to the present 
economic strain, both internal and external, than a general 
diversion of resources from the pursuit of pie in the sky 


to the production, or indirect earning, of today’s bread and . 


butter. Indeed, since this phlet was written government 
policy has shifted strongly in the direction it urges. 


Mr Harrod, however, goes much further. He regards 
present consumption levels as sacrosanct. The consumer 
has suffered enough and will endure no more, and, moreover, 
his claims on manufacturing output—the crucial shortage— 
are so small already by comparison with those of defence 
and investment that even a savage cut in his standards would 
be inadequate. . Let the cuts, therefore, fall entirely on capital 
outlay. Consumption must be exempt. 


This view is surprising, not to say perverse. For one 
thing, austerity or no austerity, real personal consumption 
has not, as Mr Harrod implies, been stationary since. 1948 ; 
it has risen by an amount that must be nearly equivalent 
to the present external. deficit.. For another, Mr Harrod 
makes no distinction between investments destined to bring 
a net increase in standards and that far larger class of invest- 
ments -needed,-in any modern economy, merely to maintain 
them—between, a8 it weré, extending the building and 
keeping the fabric in repair. Cutting the one may be a 
regrettable necessity ; cutting the other is.the way to an 
economic collapse far more disastrous to consumption than 
any temporary return to the standards of 1948. At a time 
when no very perceptive ear is needed to detect, on the Left, 
the reviving strains of that regrettable song which used to 
sound in Dr Dalton’s heart, the case for disinflation and its 
link with Britain’s standing abroad ‘needs to be put with the 
vigour Mr Harrod commands. It is a pity, however, to raise 
expectations of-an ‘almost painless return to solvency. 


* * * 


The Miners’ Pension ‘ 


The brief, sad history of the miners’ pension scheme 
shows once again how out of touch the workers’ leaders often 
are with the workers themselves. The National Union of 
Mineworkers had demanded a pension scheme for the: coal- 
mining industry for many years, and it secured one virtually 
by striking a bargain—as-the price of a higher output of 
coal, When the scheme was launched it was proclaimed as 
“a reform which the industry had long desired.” Yet three 
months after it had been introduced, only half the country’s 
mineworkers had joined it. 


This poor result for the country as a whole conceals wide 
differences between regions. In Cumberland and North- 
umberland, for-instance, 85 per cent of those eligible had 
joined the scheme by the end. of January. In Yorkshire, 
on the other hand, only 38 per cent had joined. It is impos- 
sible to say whether the scheme varies in popularity accord- 
ing to local industrial conditions—the chances of alternative 
employment, for instance, or of part-time work for retired 
miners—or according to the attitude of local miners’ lodges ; 
but the low eg » for Yorkshire does suggest that the 
miners think they have genuine grievances against - the 
scheme. 


Undoubtedly the most serious of these is that younger 
miners who leave the industry within ten years of joining 
it a rage Bow recover all a contributions they have 
paid towards their pension, This proyision was introduced, 
against the. wishes of the Coal Board and the Mineworkers’ 
Union, to eficourage- miners to: stay in the pits. So far, its 
effect has been to di them from joining a scheme 
which, they think, will deprive them of their savings if they 

ercise their acknowledged right to get another job. Another 
ontributing at the a 18 is 308. a 


ont 
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ably with pensions obtained by clerical workers in the Coal 
Board’s employment—for whom the Board pays a bigger 
proportion of the total contribution. Another reason for the 
scheme’s unpopularity with the younger miners is that credits 
for past service in the pits are only granted to the older 
miners who would otherwise receive no pension. The — 
of extra credits for good attendance, moreover, has 
misinterpreted as making unjust discriminations. 


Of all these grievances the most justifiable seems to be 
the use of the pension scheme as a device for keeping miners 
in the pits. But on the amount of the pension it ought to be 
-made clear to the miners that the scheme is-contributory, 
which means that a bigger future pension would involve a 
bigger contribution from present earnings. "What should 
be resisted is any attempt to increase the pension by raising 
solely the contribution paid by the Coal Board—that is, by 
the consumer of coal. 


* * x 


African Prime Minister ? 


If the rumours are to be believed—they have been so 
numerous that they must soon be either confirmed or denied 
—Mr Kwame Nkrumah is soon to become Prime Minister 
of the Gold Coast, and the three ex officio British ministers 
are to be replaced in the colony’s Executive Council by 
elected ministers. Undoubtedly, amendments to the con- 
stitution are being considered, and it can be assumed that 
they are on the lines rumoured, particularly as regards the 
position of Mr Nkrumah. Since his year of office has been 
freely criticised by some people, it is important to under- 
stand why constitutional promotion is being granted. 


Mr Nkrumah and his Convention People’s Party were 
elected to power a year ago largely as a result of their slogan 
“ Self-government Now.” On being elected, however, he 
and his fellow ministers showed themselves willing to drop, 
for the time being, the demand for self-government in favour 
of learning how to govern. Unfortunately, in the peculiar 
conditions of a colony where parties rival each other in the 
loudness of their cries for self-government, this abdication 
from his programme has considerably weakened Mr 
Nkrumah’s position both within his own party and vis-d-vis 
his opponents, the United Gold Coast Convention led by 
Dr Danquah. Hence the move to strengthen Mr Nkrumah’s 
prestige by giving him the status of Prime Minister instead 
of merely Leader of Government Business. 


It should be realised that even if the constitution is 
amended on the lines reported, full self-government will not 
have been achieved, since the Governor’s reserve powers 
will remain. But the amendments will mean that the room 
for manoeuvre is becoming restricted. The Gold Coast is 
approaching very near to the point where any further 
advance will mean crossing the border from colony to 
dominion. The time for Mr Nkrumah and his supporters— 
and his opponents—to prove themselves fully equal to their 
responsibilities is getting short. 


* * * 


Impartiality at Suez 

Now that strident Wafd charges of British inhumanity 
have ceased to appear daily in Egyptian newspapers, the out- 
.come of an international inquiry into such tions is less 
important than it was. But the International Labour Office 
“report on the subject, issued this week, is a good example 
“of the sobering role that United Nations bodies can play in 
‘times of frenzy. At the request of London and Cairo, Mr 
Raghunath Rao of the. ILO, assisted by a Swiss professor, 
“conducted a five week inquiry into the Egyptian allegation 
‘that the British authorities were “ savagely violating the basic 
: ian workers in the 
‘Suez Canal Zone. His report clears the British: there was 


‘ 
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no forced labour, no internment and no abduction. Possibly 
the spark that the Wafd fanned into flame was the tale that 
suspects under preventive detention by the British forces 
were made to sweep out their cells. The item of most per- 
manent interest in the Rao report is the statement that many 
Egyptians left the Zone because they thought they would 
not be able to remit money home to families in the delta. 
Future arrangements for engaging labour en the Canal, who- 
ever makes them, could be adjusted to meet this cause of 
unrest. 


Twice recently Middle Eastern governments, the Persian 
and the Egyptian, have permitted the ILO to inquire dis- 
passionately into allegations against British behaviour. First 
the Anglo Iranian Oil Company, and now the British authori- 
ties in the Canal Zone, have come well out of the respective 
investigations. In Persia, the government said nothing about 
this verdict, which no Persian expected. Unfortunately it is 
the accusation that hits the headlines ; the acquittal deserves 
equal publicity, 


Israel’s Leap in the Dark 


This week the Knesset endorsed the Israeli government’s 
attempt to bring order out of economic chaos. It has 
introduced differential exchange rates for imports, exports 
and investments and it has decided to cut the public works 
programme. The Israeli pound has not been devalued, but 
the effect will be much the same: a steep rise in prices 
for many things which are by no means luxuries. Only for 
iron rations—fiour, oils and fats, sugar and the like—will 
the old rate of $2.80 to the {I prevail. For all the rest, 
including raw materials, fuel and kerosene, and near-basic 
foods like fish, there will be rates of $1.40 and $1.00. The 
general level of prices, including those for basic commodities 
which are controlled, must rise immediately by at least 25 
per cent and in some cases by 100 per cent. Taxi fares are 
already doubled. All this is to happen in a country where 
violent inflation is working in the same direction, and which 
depends greatly on imported goods. 


The logic of this painful action is clear. To house and 
employ the immigrants, and to grant the new state the period 
of economic expansion that any new state must have, Israel 
has been spending far more money than it had. The result 
has been to create purchasing power out of all proportion 
to the goods which were, or could possibly be, available and 
to divert over half the country’s resources to non-productive 
work. This came on top of an irreducible deficit in visible 
trade of more than 80 per cent of the total. Hitherto, the 
Socialist government has tried to make things go round in a 
socially equitable way, through physical controls. But now 
the inflation and the black market are too powerful to be 
restrained in this way. It now has to use the monetary 
weapon, which operates against rich and poor alike. 


Mr Ben Gurion hopes that the new measures will mop up 
the excess consuming power and drive out of business the 
speculative builders, the cosmetic manufacturers and the 
black -marketeers who have done well out of the inflation. 
At the same time, the cost of the 100 per cent subsidy for 
Israel’s main export, citrus fruit, will be borne on the 
exchanges and not, as at present, on the revenue. He also 
hopes that “the cost of living will not rise very sharply.” 
That clearly depends on whether production can increase 
before higher prices force wages to follow them up, and before 
there is bad unemployment in the non-productive sectors. 
The Histraduth, the socialist trade union organisation, has 
said that it will do its best to hold wages if everyone else 
will do the same. But the Mapam, the more extreme party 
of the left, has already complained violently. In any other 


country the outlook would be hopeless, but in Israel people 


will suffer a great deal for the state. 


>» 
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Shorter Notes 


The first report of the Committee of Public Accounts for 
the present session consists almost entirely of a Treasury 
minute on the reports of the previous session. Commenting 
on dentists’ earnings, the Treasury says that their future jcvel 
cannot be assessed until the demand for treatment has been 
stabilised after the introduction of a charge for dentures }ast 
May. The minute is dated November 29, 1951, and the 
subsequent proposals to impose a charge of up to {1 on all 
forms of dental treatment for adults must have made the 
future demand for treatment and therefore the cost of the 
dental service even more problematical. It is worth noting 
that in a subsequent persicae the Treasury says that the 
charge for spectacles has resulted in a very heavy drop in 


demand. 
* 


The figures of road casualties in December are anything 
but reassuring. It was the worst December for ten years, 
and the total number of casualties was 18,187, of whom ¢21 
were killed and 4,578 seriously injured. The total for the 
whole of last year, the first complete year since the end of 
petrol rationing, was 216,493, including §,250 killed 
and §2,369 seriously injured. In 1950, when there were 
seven months without rationing, there were 201.325 
casualties, of whom §,012 were killed and: 48,652 seriously 
injured. The 1951 figures were, however, still not so high 
as those of the last prewar year. In 1938, of the 233.359 
casualties 6,648 were killed. 








Defeat of the Government 


Lord John Russell’s Ministry is at an end. The 
Government was defeated last night by a majority of 
eleven on the introduction of the Militia Bill. . . . The 
motion before the House was for the introduction of a 
bill to establish a local militia, and to amend the existing 
laws relating thereto. To this motion Lord Palmerston 
had given notice of two amendments, one to omit the 
word local from the title, the other to substitute the word 
consolidate for the word amend. In ‘introducing the 
motion Lord John Russell explained that he did not 
object to the substitution of the word consolidate . . . the 
word expressed his meaning quite as well, or even more 
particularly than the other. But he objected to leaving 
out the word local, because that involved a difference of 
principle to which he was not prepared to assent. But 
he claimed to introduce his bill, to have it printed in 
order that members might see its provisions; and he 
expressed himself not only willing to consider any amend- 
ments which might be proposed in the progress of the 
bill, but even, if desired, to refer it to a select committee 
of the House. . . . But no—Lord Palmerston, acting 
with the Tories, whose benches were well packed appar- 
ently for the purpose, insisted upon the alteration of the 
title, and, contrary to all precedent, persisted in dis- 
cussing and dividing upon this important principle of the 

- bill on its introduction. Now we believe this is the first 
time in Parliamentary history, that the House of 
Commons ever refused to a Government leave to lay a 
bill on the table in the shape and form they thought 
best . . . and doing so can only be interpreted into such 
a withdrawal of confidence, and .. . of ordinary courtesy, 
that it would be in the highest degree inconsistent for 
a minister to consent to hold office for an hour longer. 
With that regard for high constitutional and Parlia- 
mentary principle, Lord John Russell immediately 
declared that he could regard the division only in the light 
of a withdrawal of confidence, and intimated that he 
could no longer be responsible for the government of the 
country. And thus has ended, by the most factious and 
unwarrantable proceeding that can be found in the 
records of Parliament, the Government of 1846. 


The Economist 
February a1, 1852 
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wna PAGKARD no 


Here is an opportunity to buy, 
for business or pleasure, 
a superb car, 

in first-rate condition, 
that will give you 


new-car-service 


The range of Packard pre-war models, thoroughly rebuilt by us, 
offers you pre-war craftsmanship for about £1250; and offers it 
now. And you have the assurance that the correct spares are 
available, because we import them directly from the Packard 
factory in America. 


VIRTUALLY NEW CARS 


* Rebuilt’ is the word. This is no case of merely reboring or re- 
sleeving or changing the engine. -The whole car, if necessary, is 


stripped — engine, gearbox, back axle, steering and suspension. . 
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.—— “Ask the man who owns one” 


ee 
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Wear is taken up by refitting or replacing, recellulosing or re- 
upholstering. Carburettor, oil, fuel and water pumps, dynamos 
and starter are reconditioned. The electric system is overhauled, 

These 1938/39 Packards look like new cars, perform like new 
cars. If you would like to see or diti¥e one, or if you want further 
details, please write or telephone us. 


LEONARD WILLIAMS & CO. (1940) LTD. 
(Sole concessionaires for 24 years) 


Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. Te!: EALing 3400 (7 lines) 











A MARKET for 


progressive people 


There is no doubt at all that The Listener 
readership offers a first-class market for a wide 
range of goods and services. Here you have 
a market of educated men and women from 
trade, industry and commerce, from the pro- 
fessions and the arts, from public services and 
private life. They include some of the most 


influential people in almost every sphere of 


activity. Listener readets are, naturally, 
people of more than average discrimination 
and taste, and their confidence in the journal 
extends to the very sound advertisements it 
carries and the products they offer. 

If you have a first-class product or service 
appealing to substantial people, you will do 


well to consider advertising in The Listener. 


The Listener 


(Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations) 


All enquiries to: Head of Advertisement Department, B.B.C. Publications, Broadcasting House, Portland Place, London, W.1 
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UNITED NATIONS 
NEW BOOKS AND REPORTS 
Land Reform Labour Productivity of the Cotton Textile Industry in Five 


100 pp. 5s. (Ss. 3d, incl. postage) 

An analysis of the impediments to economic development arising from 
defects in the agrarian structure in many areas of the world. The book 
describes the types of land reform already undertaken in certain countries 
and suggests the direction of future reforms. 


Report of the United Nations Mission of Technica! 
Assistance to Bolivia 
128 pp. ils. (11s. Sd. incl, postage) 

This stady was prepared by an expert mission of technical assistance which 
visited Bolivia in 1950. In addition to a discussion of the economic, social 
and administrative problems whichexist, the report includes specific proposals 
for a comprehensive economic development programme. 


Political Education of Women 
43 pp. is. 9d. (Is. 11d. incl. postage) 

This booklet, which was prepared at the request of the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women, discusses certain of the broad problems 
which all women face when confronted with the rights and opportunities of 
the franchise for the first time and makes a number of suggestions regarding 
the political education of women. 








United Nations Publications are available from . 
H.M. Stationery Office, 
P.O, Box 569, London, S.E.1, 
or from any bookseller 


Latin-American Countries 
293 pp. 22s. 6d, (23s. 2d. incl. postage) 

This report examines the labour productivity of the cotton textile industrie: 
of Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico and Peru. It is the first attempt whict 
has been made in Latin America to assess industrial productivity, to compare 
it with the standards based on the experience of highly industrialised countric; 
and to analyse the factors which bear upon it. 


Balance of Payments Trends and Policies, 1950-1951 
50 pp. 3s. (3s. 2d. incl. postage) 

Based on replies to a questionnaire submitted to a number of governments, 
this report discusses the general status of exchange and trade restriction: 
in recent years as well as current trends in balancés of payments and related 
policies. 

World Cartography, Volume 1 
107 pp. 9s. (9s. 4d. incl. postage) 

The first of a series of annual volumes, World Cartography is designed 
as a clearing-house for current information on new developments in carto- 
graphy and map-making. Special articles in Volume I include a study on 
“ Cartography as Related to Resource Development.” 














This office provides 
an information ser- 
vice covering all 
aspects of relations 
between the Gold 
Coast and the rest 
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Letters to the Editor 


A Pause in Germany 


Sir,—In your analysis of the causes 
and consequences of the trouble between 
France and Germany you write: 


An Atlantic alliance which can think 
of dispensing with German rearmament 
must be remarkably confident and 
potentially very strong. 


Ir would indeed have all these qualities, 
and others besides, including a magician 
who could conjure up the manpower 
for the minimum number of divisions 
required to deter possible Russian 
aggression. 

Elsewhere in your pages you quote 
Lenin as saying that facts are stubborn. 
The stubborn fact about West European 
defence is that it will be a facade if it 
does not include all the resources of 
Western Germany. We must choose 
between the risks of giving Bonn full 
sovereignty (which they will take any- 
how by 1955) and the risk of having no 
defence. If you are going to count the 
Germans out you are laying the founda- 
tion for Dunkirk II. We should 
immediately bring the Germans into 
Nato, and at the same time Great Britain 
should participate in the European Army 
n order to reassure the French. Your 
irticle suggests that tifne is on our side. 
If that be ‘true, let us cut our 
rearmament programme by §0 per cent ; 
but I fear time is not our ally today.— 
Yours faithfully, 

STEPHEN Kin6-HALL 

Headley, Hants 


* 


Sir,—Impatient good intention in the 
German problem,seems to me to have 
put the cart before the horse. Germany 
should first obtain a peace treaty, with 
full sovereignty, and then be invited to 
join the European or Atlantic community. 


Any international commitment that a 
German Government might undertake 
while subject to foreign control would be 


denounced by the majority of people as 


“extracted -under duress.” Although 
West Germany today enjoys a far wider 
politica] freedom than under Hitler, the 
Bonn Administration is generally re- 
garded there as a sort of “ Vichy Govern- 
ment.” Dr Schumacher probably 
expressed public feeling on both Right 
and Left when he called Dr Adenauer 
“the Chancellor of the Allies,” and the 
Schuman Plan “just another name for 
reparations.” 


At the same time, current German 
anti-militarism is not merely a pose 
adopted to blackmail the _ Western 
Powers ; itis a genuine feeling. In the 
perspective of history, the German 
character seems to have two traditional 
forms of expression: the Landsknecht 
— the Spiessbiirger—the 
and the comfortable 
the knecht had: failed them ; thus, 
the Germans subsequently reverted to 
the ideals of Spiessbiirgertum. 


bourgeois. In 1945 . 


The best that the Western Powers can 
do now is to proceed with the establish- 
ment of the Atlantic Community as well 
as the preparations for a German peace 
treaty. Once stabilised, the Atlantic 
Community will be attractive enough to 
cause a sovereign German—or West 
German—-Government to merge its fate 
with the West, and will offer sufficient 
safeguards to make France accept a 
gradual German rearmament.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GeorGE A. FLORIS 

Edenbridge, Kent 


The Ethics of Fixed Prices 


Sir.—Your Note in your. issue of 
February 2nd contains a questionable 
conclusion which you do not justify. I 
refer to the distinction between collec- 
tive and individual resale price mainten- 
ance which you describe as “ superficial.” 

While joining with you in condemning 
collective price rings which hold the 
consumer to ransom, I cannot agree that 
individual resale price maintenance has 
this effect. Any price individually fixed 
is subject to the stimulation of competi- 
tion, and such price fixing is most 
prominent in branded consumer goods 
where competition is particularly severe. 
Also, the distributive margins on fixed 
price branded goods are invariably 
smaller than that of comparable un- 
branded products, and this is justified by 
the higher demand and increased stock- 
turn.—Yours faithfully, 

E. A. WINTER 

Bristol ” 


The Lisbon Meeting 


Sir,—If the ideal of equal partnership 
in Nato is to become a reality, the 
strictures, in your issue of February 9th, 
on the Three Wise Men’s recommenda- 
tion that American aid be put into a 
central pool, are open to challenge. In 
the first place, your article surely thrashes 
too hard the distinction between strategic 
and economic planning in the particular 
context of Nato. You, yourself, say 
“ General Eisenhower in Shape has had 


to plan the disposition and supplies of ° 


his forces.” But how shall we define 
supplies in a modern defence com- 
munity ? According to a recent broad- 
cast statement by General Gruenther, 
General Eisenhower regards the 
economic stability of Nato countries as of 
equal if not of even greater importance 
than the military side. Even so, Nato’s 
task is not to manage the entire 
economies of its members—which you 
rightly regard as impossible—but rather 
to Secure progressive adjustments in the 
military and economic content of each 
member’s dues to the central pool. One 
should surely, therefore, welcome the 
decision of the Temporary Council Com- 
mittee to recommend that member 
countries’ efforts be closely co-ordinated 
to make the most effective contribution 
to the common defence, as opposed to 


_the existing procedure where each did 


more or less what it pleased. 


If the American role is to be, to borrow 
your description, that of “ partner, not 
patron,” and the obsolete concept of 
American “aid” swept away, three 


further steps in the newer direction are 


needed: (a) The fixing of a global Nato 
financial budget. (This is reportedly in 
train.) (b) The allocation to each 
member of a percentage quota within 
this total (From the standpoint of 
economic stability there are reasons for 
thinking that many European quotas, 
including the British, have been pitched 
too high.) (c) Authority for Nato to 
decide, or at least, strongly to recom- 
mend, the most effective expression in 
military and economic terms of each 
member’s contribution, Decisions on 
these lines would enable Nato to recom- 
mend that certain European members 
make physical contributions in excess of 
their allotted financial quotas, balancing 
finance stemming from corresponding 
gearing in the case, mainly, of America 
and Canada, but also, perhaps, of 
Belgium.—Yours faithfully, 


Caterham, Surrey J. L. Grsson 


Castings or Sheet Steel ? 


Sir,—In your issue of January 9th, Mr 
T. B. V. Hirst states that “ the 50,000 
tons of iron castings used yearly” for 
the manufacture of gas and electric 
cookers could be replaced by 12,500 tons 
of stee! sheet and tube. An inquiry of 
one of the largest manufacturers of these 
appliances from both materials, but 
with a preponderance in steel, shows that 
a cast-iron cooker weighing approxi- 
mately 224 lb of cast-iron is replaceable 
by a similar article in steel weighing 
148 lb. These figures drawn from actual 
experience show a ratio of 3 of iron to 
2 of steel, whereas Mr Hirst’s figures 
show a ratio of 4to 1. This discrepancy 
would appear to reduce to a large extent 
the saving in raw materials which Mr 
Hirst has portrayed. 


The inference to be drawn from the 
letter is that we should begin at once to 
withdraw the old cast-iron cookers, sub- 
stitute steel cookers and stop rnanufac- 
turing cast-iron ones. This is not a 
practicable proposition. The firm 
mentic:ied above considers that it would 
take at least three years to retool and 
re-equip plant to produce all-steel 
cookers to the exclusion of any others. 
During this period, extensive dislocation 
would be caused and at the end of it all 
there would be. no certainty of the 
increased amount of steel being made 
available. Obviously a trend towards 
lighter cookers has set in ; why not let 
this take its natural course, leaving the 
consumer to decide the rate at which 
the transition takes place ?—Yours 
faithfully, 
L. P. NewMan, Chairman, 
Council of Ironfoundry Associations 
London, S.W.1 
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Books and Publications 


Exponent of Neutralism 


Réflexions Politiques 1932-1952. 

255 pages. 400 fr, 

It is generally unwise for a journalist 
to republish in one volume pieces written 
ever a long period. Contemporary 
journalism tends to ignore the long-term 
nature of present problems and to con- 
centrate on the ,all-absorbing task of 
current analysis. Looking back, the 
journalist finds that he has judged dif- 
ferent events by different and even in- 
compatible standards, that he has let 
himself drift with the changing currents 
of the time. M. Beuve-Méry’s book 
shows that fluidity in general principles 
is not a necessary condition of the 
journalist’s art; that it is possible even 
in the most vexed of all fields, that of 
foreign policy, to hold over a long period 
and in changing. circumstances a point 
of view at once consistent and intelligible. 


The book does not, and could not, do 
justice to M. Beuve-Méry’s major role 
an recent French affairs as-editor of Le 
Monde, which under him has been a 
great and representative newspaper. But 
it does show his own approach to the 
issues that France has faced in the four 
periods when the writings from which 
these extracts are made appeared: the 
period of uncertainty when the un- 
reality of the Versailles world was be- 
coming manifest—his account of a short 
visit to Russia in 1933 and of his reflec- 
tions thereon is a notable and rare piece 
of lucidity ; the period of collapse before 
the pressure of Nazi Germany—and 
again M. Beuve-Méry’s understanding of 
the essential appeal of Nazism made him 
unaffected by many well-intentioned 
efforts to blur reality; the period of 
occupation in France when only the 
exceptionally lucid could measure the 
real dangers inherent both in collabora- 
tion and in resistance ; and lastly our own 
tormented world. 


Because M. Beuve-Meéry is best known 
as an exponent of what is or was called 
“ neutralism,” it is to be feared that most 
readers will tend to look at the last part 
of the book first, and perhaps to look 
there only. Yet to do so would be unfair. 
M. Beuve-Méry’s refusal to allow his 
hatfed of Soviet tyranny to make him 
blindly accept all the present panaceas 
for dealing with it follows naturally from 
his rejection of a purely mechanistic 
interpretation of foreign policy, from his 
general understanding that it is not arms 
alone that are essential, but the convic- 
tions according to which they are used 
or not. It is still ideas that rule the 
world, 


He has, of course, his prejudices, and 
it is salutary to see what they are. He 
appears to be no friend of this country ; 
- there are the familiar French charges of 
insular egoism and (here not ill-founded) 
of unnecessary hostility to France in the 
Middle East, although he is now pre- 
pared to give Britain reluctant admira- 
tion for having more than any other 
beneficiary of America’s learned how to 


By Hubert Beuve-Méry, 


Paris, Editions du Seuil. 


maintain independence of policy. Still 
less does he rank as a friend of America’s 
though recognising that in the last resort 
the protection of Western Europe is 
America’s strength. But he is concerned, 
as a Frenchman is and an Englishman 
is not, about the increasing Americanisa- 
tion of his country, and was so in 
prospect, it appears, even before the 
liberation. Nor is he happy about the 
sudden reversals in policy, from appease- 
ment as at Yalta to defiance as in the 
projected rearmament and hence re- 
habilitation of Germany and Japan. 
Finally the brutality of the Korean war 
redoubles his conviction that whereas the 
“ Anglo-Saxons ” ‘can. legitimately hope 
for victory, if they fail to secure peace 
continental Europe is doomed once it is 
lost. He perceives, too, that no war in 
which France took part could now fail to 
be a civil war—perhaps the most telling 
fact of all. 


One may feel that the suspicion and 
intransigence of Moscow made a “ third 
force” impossible from the start, that 
even a France freed from the burden of 
the Indo-China war could not have be- 
come strong enough to count as a factor 
in the balance. One may indeed decide to 
reject point by point M. Beuve-Méry’s 
running commentary on the last few 
packed years of history. But to follow 
it is at least a good mental exercise ; and 
at a time when all sensible men of good- 
will seem to have the same foreign policy 
it is salutary to have to reckon with 
someone who disagrees. 


Malthus Through the 
Looking Glass 
Geography of Hunger. 


Castro. 


By Josué de 


Gollancz. 288 pages. 18s, 


The chairman of the executive of the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation has 
built his book around a paradox—a 
paradox being, as G. K. Chesterton 
remarked, a platitude stood on its head. 
He takes the Malthusian platitude that 
overpopulation and hunger go together, 
and demonstrates to his own satisfaction 
that it is hunger which causes over- 
population and not, as one might think, 
vice versa. Hunger, particularly the 
“partial hunger” of chronic malnutri- 
tion with its train of deficiency diseases, 
has a double effect on its victims ; it 
reduces their power and their will to 
produce and at the same time, except 
when it reaches the intensity of actual 
Starvation, increases sexual appetite and 
fertility itself by a demonstrable physio- 
logical mechanism—the decrease in the 
power of an under-nourished liver to 
inactivate oestrogens. The primary 
impetus in the vicious spiral of hunger, 
ill health, low production, squalor, blind 
breeding and hunger again comes from 
hunger itself; and hunger initially 


results from social and cultural, not 
from natural, causes. ‘Fackle these 
social and cultural causes, and the 
vicious spiral will reverse itself into 
virtue. The change required, say; Dr 
de Castro, is from commercialism and 
colonialism, with the vicious land 
tenure and monoculture which they 
foster, to co-operation on—one is left 
to infer—the “people’s democracy” 
model. Seconded by a wholehearted 
but discriminating application of scien. 
tific techniques, this reform would make 
any artificial limitation of births un- 
necessary; the oestrogen-neutralising 
activities of mankind’s well-nourished 
livers would, presumably, do the trick. 
(When one thinks of the meals, and the 
fertility, of the Victorian bourgeoisie one 
feels a little doubtful. about this.) 


The thesis is interesting and in some 
particular instances convincingly sup- 
ported ; indeed, “The Geography of 
Hunger ” offers some promising avenues 
of investigation and some unequivocal 
warnings against wrong roads. Unfor- 
tunately it is riddled with bad logic and 
historical dishonesty, reeking with 
malice and_ self-righteousness, and 
bulging with the kind of rhetoric which 
is generally the sure sign of a weak case. 
Lord Boyd Orr does not enhance his 
reputation by lending his authority, even 
if rather evasively, in a foreword. 


Drama in Africa 


Venture to the Interior. 
van der Post, Hogarth Press. 
12s. 6d, 


This is a perfect travel book, so grip- 
ping in action and pace that it must be 
read at a sitting, so rich in human under- 
standing that it must be savoured in the 
re-reading. 

It is divided into three distinct parts, 
each complete in itself: the flight from 
Heathrow to Blantyre, which is a 
drama of contrasts; the expedition to 
Mlanje, which is a drama of presenti- 
ment and disaster ; and the discovery of 
the “contented, serene and deeply [ul- 
filled” plateau of Nyika, which is a 
drama of achievement. 

Two themes underlie the action. The 
first is the schism Between “ the starved 
rationalism of our twentieth century 
minds” and the inherent urge towards 
the realisation of our own inner possi- 
bilities. This is equated with the tcn- 
sion between the European and the 
African, or the collective and the per- 
sonal in our make-up, and it is the ceep 
conviction of the author that until ths 
gap is bridged it is useless to offer re- 
ligious, political or scientific soporifics, 
or “better houses and finer gadgets 
which are more and more ingencous in 
order to disguise the triviality of the 
service they render.” He also believes 
that if we could close our own split 
natures, no task would be too difficu!t or 
dangerous for a human being, so long 
as it was sufficient for his full self. The 
second theme is the intrusion of the 
physical enormity of Africa on the 


By Laurens 
241 pages, 
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pathetic endeavours of its human occu- 
pants, and here Colonel van der Post 
enriches his profound knowledge of the 
continent and its peoples with contrasts 
and analogies drawn from other lands, 
giving to his visual and mental experi- 
ences a universal validity. 

From the brilliant and tendes vignettes 
of his parents with which he introduces 
the book one would expect the author 
to be sensitive and courageous. In addi- 
tion, his descriptive power is such that 
the reader shares the journey as if it 
had been shown in a Technicolor film. 
He has the gift of transmuting experi- 
ence, so that a flight through a storm, or 
an exhausting struggle in mist and 
torrential rain on an impassable escarp- 
ment, becomes a part of his own develop- 
ment and he pursues a parallel explora- 
tion into himself and through himself into 
his contemporarfes. All who are exiled 
or bereaved or disoriented will recognise 
here a friend who has shared their 
“mental load” and augmented and re- 
packed it for the equipment of his next 
venture, and they will close his book 
invigorated and comforted. 


Anti-Intellectualism 


George Sorel, Prophet without 
Honour. By Richard Humphrey. 
Harvard University Press. (London : Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 246 pages. 258. 

Sorel is remembered today mainly as 
the author of “ Reflections on Violence” 
and as an apostle of revolutionary 
syndicalism. It is usually forgotten that 


he was a thinker of considerable power 
and acuity, whose social. analysis often 
reveals the autodidact’s ability to illu- 
minate much that remains hidden from 
the academic mind. For his comparative 
neglect Sorel is himself much to blame. 
He always insisted that he was no 
system-builder and that his writings were 
mere notes, not treatises ; his thought is 
usually diffuse and often obscure. It is 
not surprising that only his more spec- 
tacular—and less valuable—ideas should 
have survived. 


The great merit of Mr Humphrey’s 
penetrating study is that he succeeds in 
presenting for the first time an integrated 
analysis of Sorel’s contribution to 
political sociology. He shows with 
admirable skill that the underlying 
purpose of Sorel’s work was the con- 
stant search for a new moral basis to the 
social edifice ; a profound pessimist about 
human affairs, Sorel bitterly rejected the 
postulates and methods of eighteenth- 
century rationalism and its doctrine of 
progress. Bourgeois society was a decay- 
ing corpse; not only had it failed to 
fulfil its promise, the promise itself was 
a hollow abstraction. This view partly 
explains Sorel’s intellectual and political 
vagaries. He was a pragmatist before 
James, a pluralist and a syndicalist who 
also flirted with the monarchists of the 
Action Francaise as well as with the 
Socialist movement. Ultimately, he 
decided, only the proletariat could pro- 
vide the élan vital for the new society. 
It must be equipped, not so much with 
a political ideal, as with a dynamic that 
rationalist methods of analysis could not 
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erode or destroy ; hence the “myth” of 
the general strike, an unattainable aim 
whose vision would yet foster the revolu- 
tionary apprenticeship of the masses. 


Sorel, as Mr Humphrey clearly shows, 
belongs to the line of rebels against the 
Categories of rationalist thought; like 
other nineteenth-century romantics he 
was a restless prisoner of a fin de siécle 
nausea neither confined to France nor 
peculiar to his age; that anti-intellec- 
tualism also formed part of the armoury 
of Fascism and Nazism is not without its 
impoftance in the assessment of Sorel’s 
place in European thought. 


Life of the Federal Reserve 


American Monetary Policy. By E. A. 
Goldenweiser. McGraw-Hill. 391 pages, 
26s. 6d, 


Conscious monetary policy began in 
the United States only with the creation 
of the Federal Reserve system in 1913, 
and the Committee for Economic 
Development could have found no one 
better qualified to write a historical and 
analytical survey of its successes and 
failures than Mr Goldenweiser, who for 
many years was director of research and 
statistics for the Federal Reserve Board, 
His study traces, in non-technical 
language, the gradually widening under- 
standing of the goals of monetary policy, 
from elasticity of the currency, which 
seemed of overriding importance in 1913, 
to the maintenance of a stable and grow- 
ing economy, which is the aim today. 


Nor did understanding of the tools 
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possessed by the system come all at 
ence ; there is an interesting chapter on 
bank .reserves, the chief instrament of 
quantitative control, and. four proposals 
for altering the reserve rules. Two of 
these proposals—the 100 per cent reserve 
plan and another, which would require 
a certain proportion of bank reserves; to 
be carried in government securities—the 
author dismisses. He finds merit, how- 
ever, in the suggestion, first officially 
advanced in 1931, that reserve require- 
ments should be based on velocity of 
turnover, and in another which, in infla- 
tionary emergencies, would apply higher 
requirements to any increase in deposits 
after a given date. In his view, this 
would permit war needs to be financed 
directly by the Federal Reserve Banks, 
without interest and without leaving a 
legacy of swollen credit. 


Mr Goldenweiser deals in detail with 
the mountainous problems the new 
central bank had to meet: the financing 
of two world wars, the stock market 
boom in the twenties and the depression 
of the thirties. The greatest interest, 
however, attaches to his conclusion that 
after the war the Federal Reserve system 
allowed the desirable aim of supporting 
government bond prices to take priority 
over the fundamental aim of damping 
down inflation. He believes this was not 
the result of Treasury dictation, though 
the Federal Reserve Board was reluctant 
to seek a quarrel, but of an honest, 
though mistaken, conviction that it would 
be catastrophic to allow government 
bond prices to fall.. The agreement last 
March, which permitted the board to 
withdraw from the market, was reached 
too late for inclusion in the book, but 
events since then bear out Mr Golden- 
weiser’s views, 

His chief criticism of the central bank, 
with the exception of this policy, is that 
too often it acted too late. To remedy 
this, and to give the system greater 
prestige, he would like to see the board 
of governors replaced by a single 
governor, perhaps of Cabinet rank, with 
effective control of all monetary policy, 
including control of open market opera- 
tions which is now shared with the 
Reserve Banks. Better men would be 
attracted, decisions would be reached 
more rapidly—and if it made the link 
between politics and monetary policy 
plainer, is the link not there already ? 


Reparations Failure 
Am Abend der Demontage. By G. W. 


Harmssen. Friedrich Triijen, Bremen. 196 


DM to. 


When the Bremer Ausschuss fiir 
Wirtschaftsforschung published in 1947 
a study on reparations under the 
Potsdam agreement, the volume of 
removals was not yet known, and before 
currency reform valuations were often 
mere guess work. “Am Abend der 
Demontage” stands on much firmer 
ground. The Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency had valued removals, in 1938 
prices, at $146.8 million. These values, 
this study rightly points out, are unreal. 
Prites have at least doubled since 1938 ; 
amortisation fates were too high (only 
residual values were recognised); dis- 
mantling costs were ignored. The 


pages. 





reparations agency admitted that ‘the 


replacement costs of the assets would . 


amount to $400 million. The study 
claims an actual loss through removals 
of over $300 million, 8 per cent of the 
$4,000 million of capital assets available 
in 1951. 

The discrepancy between these esti- 
mates is due much more to a different 
approach than to different methods. 
The agency was mainly interested in the 
cash value of assets acquired through 
removals, the study in losses suffered by 
the German economy. Each selected a 
method appropriate for its purpose, 
Disagreement was inevitable under a 
system of reparation payments in kind, 
which was considered better than one of 
cash payments. The system failed com- 
pletely. Instead of the $10,000 million 
President Truman expected for the 


' Western Allies, a little over $517 million 


was collected by removals and confisca- 
tions, and over $4,000 million had to be 
pumped into Germany to prevent its 
complete collapse. Even if Germany 
can pay back over a lengthy period the 
$1,600 million, to which the Allies have 
reduced their $4,000 million claim,. they 
will be still badly out of pocket. After 
having tried to reduce Germany to a 
kind of*penurious self-sufficiency, they 
now have to pin their hopes of Europe’s 
economic recovery on the coal output of 
the Ruhr mines, which Mr Morgenthau 


. planned to wreck. One need not agree 


with all the calculations of this study. 
But it presents the material necessary 
for further research, and it is indis- 
pensable to every serious student of a 
badly conceived, ill-fated experiment. 


Analysis of Revolution 


Les Deux Revolutions Francaises, 1789- 
1796. By Guglielmo Ferrero, Editions 
de la Baconniere. _ 220 pages. 


Guglielmo Ferrero, an eminent Italian 
liberal historian, died in 1942. This 
book, based on lectures M. Ferrero gave 
at the University of Geneva, has been 
edited posthumously by M. Morriner, 
As usual in such cases one does not 
know what final form the book would 
have taken in the hands of its original 
author. As it stands, it is not convinc- 
ing. In scarcely 200 small pages, many 
of which are quotations, it rushes 
through the French Revolution from the 
summoning of the States General to the 
advent of Napoleon. On the way it dis- 
agrees with both the right and left 
wing explanations, which, it is argued, 
fail to distinguish between reyolution as 

“a new direction of human mind” and 


as “the breakdown of an established 
legal system.” 


It is through the fear of its leaders 
that M. Ferrero explains the descent of 
the Revolution from lofty principles to 
the reign of terror. Yet this emphasis 
on psychological factors vitiates the 
analysis. The conflict of the growing 
middle classes and the upholders of the 


feudal system is left unexplored. But. 


the continuation of this antagonism well 
into the nineteenth century seems 10 
indicate that any solution @ Panglaise 
was impossible, and once the middle 
classes were on the march the movement 
could not be limited to the higher bour- 
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geoisie. As now published, M. Ferre: o's 
notes—with their short-cuts, contro. ;- 
sial statements and unwarranted assu)> 
tions—do little to dispel the prevai!:);, 
view that the French Revolution 1... 
be taken as a whole, that in the 9) 
circumstances, the pains and the po. 
were inherent in the birth of the » + 
regime. The “new direction of mip 
and the break-down of the establis 
legal system” were inseparable part. 
the same process. 


ZunwAw i 
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| Shorter Notices 


Collected Economic Papers. By | 
Robinson. Basil Blackwell. 236 pave: 
218. 

This economic miscellany ranges over 4 


period of thirty years and over subject 
matter as diverse as Euler’s theorem, the 
obstacles to full employment, the role of 
the United States in the world economy, 
and (an undergraduate jeu d’esprit e 
economic inwardness of “Beauty and the 
Beast.” It has all the Robinson hal! mark 
the zestful. virtuosity in the handling « 
abstract ideas, the lively style, the flashes 
of irreverence, the erudition—and the socal 
myopia and inveterate class hostility which 
make this brilliant writer so interesting 


In the papers dealing with pure theory 
these latter characteristics find little scope, 
manifesting themselves only occasionally 
a brisk rap over the knuckles for the Hiden 
Hand. They appear most strikingly in the 
paper on “ Obstacles to Full Employmen:.” 
where all the disadvantages of a roaring 
seller’s market, from take-it-or-leave-it s 
keepers to a shortage of Galetiners, 
enumerated, dismissed as “ drawba: 
(Mrs Robinson’s quotation marks) only 

“those whosé incomes are secure anyw2y ” 
and described as “the reverse side of the 
advantage of full employment for the m.ss 
of the people.” This is said as thouch 
the “ mass of the people ” were entirely un- 
concerned with the buying power, either :1 
actual goods, convenience, or freedom of 
choice, of the incomes they earn, and the 
shopkeeper’s boorishness or the worker's 
slackness an actual benefir to everyone in 
the community but the unspeakable rch. 
It is noteworthy, however, that in this same 
paper, written in 1946, Mrs Robinsen puis 
on record her conviction that the Mierence € 
between 95 per cent. and 98 per cent. ci- 
ployment—that is, the difference between 
that level assumed by most liberal econo- 
mists to be practicable and that actually 
ruling during the last six years—is the 
difference between a tolerable and 4 
“great” sacrifice of liberty. This is 4 
distinction on which she has not, since that 
date, seen fit to lay stress. 


wre € 


You and the Law. By A. J. 
Wrottesley. Williams and Norgate. 208 
pages. 9s. 6d, 


This is rather a disappointing Boos 
mainly because it seems to fall between 
all available stools. It is simply and clearly 
written, but for whom is it intended? | 
is not sufficiently detailed, nor referenced, 
to be of real value to cither lawyer or 
student. It is too full of detail, and to 
superficial, to make the layman interested 
in the structure of the law. It is not 4 

actical handbook, such as the peeividual 
Cooks 2 in the “ This j is the Law” series a: 
It is deficient in the one practical sectio 
which. might be of the greatest help to t! 
ordinary citizen, on exactly how to go abou 
getting legal aid under the Aid and 
Advice Act, 1949. It really belongs to the 
“Every Man His Own OF class of 
book, which leave. many geopie with many 
more symf certainty, than 
they had when first opened the page>- 
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Cornet solo. 


Cornets, wafers, tubs, bars or bricks ... nine times in ten the 
flavour is ‘vanilla’, And not in.ice-cream only; but in chocolate, 
confectionery, custard powder, biscuits, mineral waters and many 
other foodstuffs. 
In these days ‘vanilla flavour’ comes almost entirely from vanillin, 
and for many years Monsanto have been one of its chief producers. 
But the original vanilla essence—introduced to Europe in the 16th 
century by the Spanish conquerors of Mexico—was extracted 
from the vanilla bean pod. It was scarce, costly and restricted in 
use. Four centuries later vanillin, the active principle, was 
evolved by synthesis from clove oil making this delighiful 
flavouring available in quantity and at a fair price, 
This development helped to reduce the price of chocolate 
and directly stimulated the growth of the cocoa plantations 
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in West Africa. And in many other trades the ready 
availability of Vanillin-Monsanto has been followed 
by a broadening of demand . . . suchas for soap, 
printing ink, and rubber, where vanillin is 
used as a masking agent to obscure the 
natural odour of the product. 
Vanillin-Monsanto has a long-established 
standard of purity. It has exerted an 
immense influence in relation to the. 
minute quantities in which it is mixed 
with numerous basic products. 
Over the years Vanillin’s delicate bouquet 
has crept steadily and surely into first place 
in popular preference throughout the greater 


part of the world. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Allies in Spite 


Washington, D.C. 


'HE President’s remark, at a recent press conference, that 
he’ was not very fond of the Franco government was a 
simple and poignant expression of his bewilderment at the 
direction of his own foreign policy. Mr Truman, whose 
pugnacious liberalism lost him four southern states in the 
election of 1948, has never displayed any great enthusiasm 
for the present Spanish regime, and he can hardly have 
enjoyed reading that his Ambassador in Madrid, Mr Stanton 
Griffis, had, before sailing from Gibraltar, called Spain “ the 
best bet in Europe” and, on landing in New York, suggested 
that General Franco was the ideal mediator in the Middle 
East. But, with the General’s friend, Senator McCarran, 
riding high and the Department of Defence collecting naval 
and air bases like an industrious squirrel, all he could allow 
himself were a few words of irritation at the behaviour of 
the Spanish government during the course of the present 
negotiations between the two countries. 


The incident, however, was too much for the Spanish 
Ambassador and, within forty-eight hours, he had delivered 
a note, described as something less than a protest, to the 
State Department. Sr de Lequerica became Ambassador to 
the United States when full diplomatic relations were re- 
established last year, but he had been a “roving 
Ambassador ” for some time before—and one whose roving, 
oddly enough, was confined to the United States and, indeed, 
largely to the halls of Congress and those places where certain 
members of Congress like to be entertained. So he must 
have been quietly confident that the immunity from criti- 
cism, which -his country has- shared for so long with 
Nationalist China and the ex-enemy countries, was assured 
for the future ; he must have been shocked by the dash of 
cold water from the highest quarters. 


Those in Congress who have been most receptive to the 
idea that Spain is the only trustworthy anti-Communist 
country in Europe are precisely those who most dislike the 
necessity for having close relationships with any foreign 
countries. They regularly express their dismay at the present 
impossibility of isolationism by insulting their allies when- 
ever an opportunity occurs. On the very day that Mr 
Truman made his incautious remark about Spain, Senators 
belonging to this group were celebrating the seventh anni- 
versary of Yalta, a word which always gives them a chance 
to display their talents. On this occasion Senator Knowland 
used it as a terrible example of the dangers of secret agree- 
ments, this one having been made, as he pointed out, by 
Mr Roosevelt,. Mr Stalin, Mr Churchill and Mr Alger Hiss 
without benefit of Senatorial advice. 


The Senate was officially debating a public agreement— 
the North Atlantic Treaty—and the question of whether 
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of Themselves 


Greece and Turkey should be included in it. And Senator 
Watkins of Utah was trying to get approval for a reservation 
by which the President would be forbidden to use American 
forces abroad “ in a manner which would necessarily involve 
the United States in war.” As Mr Watkins is not very 
good at explaining anything, Senator Taft undertook the 
job of making a case for this proposal and failed so dismally 
that he was deserted even by most of those of his colleagues 
who support him for the Republican nomination. 


Greece and Turkey, he pointed out, had been at war fre- 
quently in the last hundred years and, according to his 
interpretation of the treaty, if Turkey were to attack Greece 
five years from now, the United States would have to go 
to the defence of Greece. The obligation assumed by the 
United States, he said, was too broad and he had always 
“favoured a narrower obligation in some respects, but a 
direct statement that if Russia attacked any of these nations, 
Russia would find herself at war with us.” Being at war 
with the United States, in Mr Taft’s definition, however, 
would hardly give an aggressor much reason for pause. It 
would not necessarily involve the use of American troops in 
defence of the country attacked. According to the Senator, 

all we are obliged to do is to assist the nation attacked ... 

a wide discretion is left open to us to use economic measures 

or any other kind of measure. 

Senator McMahon then led an expedition into the dark 
forest of Mr Taft’s mind and brought out that Mr Taft did 
not object to. sending troops to a friendly nation if it happened 
to be a convenient place to station them; he gave as an 
example the stationing of aircraft in Britain. That would not 
necessarily involve the United States in war because “ the 
British are perfectly able to defend themselves.” Mr 
McMahon saw daylight at last. According to Mr Tait’s 
interpretation of the Constitution, he suggested, the Presi- 
dent's right to station troops abroad depended on “ their 


ability to run away if aggression occurs.” Mr Taft agreed, 
saying, 


> 


that is substantially the doctrine I have advanced... It 
rests upon the nation’s ability to decide whether we will later 
be involved in war. 


* 


The Watkins reservation got nowhere, largely because, as 
Senator Millikin pointed out, it injected an impracticable 
formula into a field which was already badly confused, and it 
was finally withdrawn. But earlier in the day the isolation’s‘s 
had scored a victory that some people find rather a disturbing 
one. Senator Bricker got the support of quite a number °f 
Democrats and such men in his own party as Senators Lodze, 
Saltonstall and Ives for a resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution. Its purpose was to ensure that treaties co 
not : 

vest in any international organisation or in any foreign pow <t 

any of the legislative, executive or judicial powers vested in . 

the Congress, the President, and in the courts of the United 

States or . . . alter or abridge the laws of the United States 

or the Constitution or laws of the several states. 


As treaties must be ratified by a two-thirds vote in the 
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Senate, it seemed odd that Mr Bricker should be able to find 
nearly sixty of his colleagues willing to tie their own hands in 
this way. Mr Bricker made it plain, however, that Senators 
must be protected from their own weakness. It was his con- 
tention that 


by a ruthless exercise of the treaty-making power a President, 

with the support of two-thirds of the Senators present and 

voting, could revolutionise the relationship between the 

American people and their government as prescribed by the 

Constitution. 

The Seventy-ninth Congress, he said, had not understood 
hat “ the Charter of the United Nations would supersede a 
large body of federal or state legislation” when it ratified 
the Charter. Some state laws have, it is true, been auto- 
matically repealed by the Charter, but they are laws, such as 
those prohibiting the ownership of land by aliens, which are 
peculiar to the land of the free. Mr Bricker obviously feels, 
however, that once the gates are open, anything might come 

Specifically, he did not want, he said, 
any Of the international groups, and especially the group 
headed by Mrs Eleanor Roosevelt, which has drafted the 
covenant of human rights, to betray the fundamental, inalien- 
able and God-given rights of American citizens. 
He added that he was unalterably opposed both to world 
government and to the so-called Atlantic Union. 


Among his supporters were the three Republican Senators 
who went to Strasbourg in the autumn and expressed their 

“ deep regret that more realistic progress has not been made 
toward European union, economic and political.” There is, 
therefore, every excuse for people in Europe, and even in-the 
United States, to be confused about American policy. On 
the same day the President says that he is not very fond of 
the Franco government, but recognises the wisdom and 
necessity of an alliance with it ; the Senate, while maintain- 
ing that Europe should forget about sovereignty, tries to 
defend the sovereignty of each and every state of the Union ; 
and some Senators want to be able to use the territory of their 
allies for offensive operations against Russia without the 
obligation to defend those allies. The Spanish Ambassador 
might be well advised to explain some of the vagaries of 
American procedure to his government, now that the relations 
of the two countries are going to be closer. It would save 
them from the tedious necessity, in the future, of sending 
notes of complaint on matters which other countries have 
learned to take in their stride. 


Where Power Transcends 
Party 


[FROM A WEST COAST CORRESPONDENT] 


PRESIDENT Truman, in his 1953 Budget message last month, 
recommended three controversial electric power projects for 
Oregon and Washington and thus gave new life to the North- 
west’s perennial dispute over whether its water resources 
should be regulated by federal or state authorities. The 
basic questions are how the Columbia River basin is to be 
developed and who is to control the hydro-electricity 
generated by the giant dams and power plants at Bonneville, 
Oregon, and Grand Coulee, Washington. Together, these 
two federally built projects now produce 17,685 million kilo- 
watt hours of electricity a year. It is this power pool, most of 
it developed to meet wartime needs, which enables these two 
States to maintain the low prices which attract a 
continuing stream of new industries. Nearly half of the 


+ 
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country’s pig aluminium production, for example, now comes 
from plants powered by water from the Columbia river ; and 
at Hanford, Washington, electricity from Grand Coulee pro- 
duces the plutonium on which the American atomic energy 
programme depends, 

While hydro-electric power has brought growth and pros- 
perity to the Pacific Northwest, and made it possible for the 
area to absorb comfortably the million new residents who 
have moved there since 1940, it has also brought deep 
political cleavages. The self-reliant sons of the pioneers, who 
made these states out of a wilderness, find little satisfaction 
in improvements designed in, and imposed from. Washington, 
DC, nearly 3,000 miles away. The idea of a Columbia Valley 
Authority, modelled on that for the Tennessee Valley, fills 
most native Oregonians and Washingtonians with alarm and 
anger. So does the idea of linking the federally controlled 
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electricity distributing system of Bonneville with that of 
California’s Shasta Dam, an idea twice rejected by Congress 
but endorsed again by the President. To the Northwest's 
Congressional representatives, .whether Republican or 
Democrat, this looks like one more step towards complete 
control of the western electricity grid by the federal Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Equally objectionable from this point 
of view is the President’s request for authorisations and 
appropriations for new federal dams in the area. 


A plot to hand over to the Department of the Interior 
both private power companies and the Public Utility 
Districts, the special local government units for power dis- 
tribution, is also seen by private electricity interests in the 
President’s third recommendation. It calls for fuel-fired 
electricity generating plants in Oregon and Washington, in 
order to increase the Northwest’s power capacity to mect 
defence needs. Under this plan, which was submitted to 
Congress last summer by Representative Henry Jackson, a 
Democrat from Washington, eight new fuel plants would be 
built on the periphery of the Bonneville transmission system, 








462 
and would burn local wood waste, coal and oil. It would 


mean that for the first time the Bonneville Administration — 


would be responsible for the generation of electricity ; now 
it only distributes the power from government-operated 
hydro-electric plants. 'Washington’s coal producers favour 
this development as a step towards better utilisation of the 
state’s abundant coal resources, and it also has some support 
from commercial fishing and sporting interests who object to 
any more of the Columbia’s tributary streams being dammed. 


This “fish versus dams” controversy complicates the 
situation in other ways. In Oregon the Portland General 
Electric Company wants to build a dam on the Deschutes 
River to bring increased power over its lines, and in Washing- 
ton the Tacoma City Light and Power Company wants to 
build two dams on the Cowlitz River to meet a local electricity 
shortage. In their efforts to prevail over their local 
opponents, both these private companies have appealed to the 
Federal Power Commission and obtained favourable decisions. 
In return the opposition now threatens to challenge the 
Federal Power Commission’s jurisdiction over these non- 
navigable streams and thus raise the whole burning question 
of states’ rights in the courts. The dispute is further en- 
livened by the claims of the Confederated Tribes of Warm 
Springs Indians in Oregon to undisturbed fishing rights in 
the Deschutes River, which is their Reservation’s eastern 
boundary. 

. 


Since the states’ rights argument is a very lively one in the 
Northwest, the President’s latest challenge to local authority 
may make them nearly as important an issue in next Novem- 
ber’s elections there as in the south. At the recent conference 
of Republicans from the western states, which preceded the 
Republican National Committee meetings in San Francisco, 
one of the planks proposed for this year’s party platform 
dealt specifically with the question of electric power. Under 
strong pressure from the Northwest, this plank was drafted 
to read: 

We recognise the practicality of the participation of the 
federal government in planning and developing multi-purpose 
programmes ... for our great river basins ; but we affirm 
that such programmes must be based upon the desires and 
with the consent of a majority of the citizens affected in the 
areas being developed. We favour the principle of interstate 
regional co-operation and compacts. . .. We express our 
opposition to the Valley Authority method of river basin 
development . .. because such proposed Authorities would 
put vast and unlimited powers im the hands of appointive 
rather than elective public officials. 

Western Republicans are not alone in their stand against 
extension of federal control. over. northwestern power 
development. Washington’s Democratic Senator Magnuson, 
a close friend of the President’s, differs sharply with him on 
this question, and in this he is joined by such staunch fellow 
Democrats as Representative Jackson. Needless to say, 
Oregon’s entirely Republican delegation to Congress opposes 
all expansion of federal management and keeps the Bonne- 
ville Administration under close scrutiny. So does the 
coast’s leading Democratic daily paper, the Oregon Fournal, 
in Portland. 

This solidarity on the states’ rights issue in the Northwest 
illustrates the transcendence of regional over party interests 
and the fluidity of party lines in this area. In Washington, 
D.C.; Senator Magnuson finds himself strangely aligned on 
the power problem with the Republican Mr Cain, the other 
Senator from the state of Washington, though otherwise the 
two men always pull in opposite directions. Senator Cain 
represents that extreme right wing in the western hinterland 
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which is still trying to return to what it regards as the security 
of the gold standard, of higher tariffs, of withdrawal from the 
United Nations, of McCarthyism at home and MacArthi::ism 
abroad. 

But next door, in Oregon, one of the Republican Sensiorg 
and a most distinguished one, is Senator Wayne Morse. 
a “constitutional liberal” who believes that it is the 
job of a Senator to lead as well as follow public opinion, 
Mr Morse consistently demands that the Republican ; arty 
carry out “the tenet of Lincoln when he said, in effect. that 
the government should do for the people what they canno: do 
for themselves . . . but what in the interest of the general 
welfare needs to be done.” This terrifies Oregon’s cons:itu- 
tional conservatives, but even Senator Morse calls the 
proposed Columbia Valley Authority “ bureaucratic 
paternalism.” 


American Notes 
Fact-finding in Steel 


The fact-finding panel appointed after the steelworkers 
agreed to postpone their strike has concluded its hearings, 
and is now drawing up a report on which the Wage Stab: lisa- 
tion Board can base recommendations for a settlement. The 
truce runs out this week, but the union is virtually certain 
to extend it, in the well-founded belief that an elastic wage 
policy can be stretched to cover one more increase, particu- 
larly in an industry vital to the defence programme. Neither 
side, however, is bound to accept the government’s recom- 
mendations. | 

On their day in court, the steel companies, who insist they 
cannot afford higher wages without higher prices, echoed 
with embarrassing fervour all the anti-inflationary doctrine 
the Administration preaches. They contend that this ume, 
as so often in the past, steel will set a new national wage 
and price pattern, and that increases in steel prices wil! set 
the inflationary ball rolling once.more, robbing even the 
steelworker of his paper gains. Should they be forced to 
raise wages without raising prices, they submitted that it 
would be the consumer and the Treasury which would 
suffer: the consumer because the companies could no longer 
build new steel capacity to ease the shortage, the Treasury 
because the bulk of the wage claim would be paid out of 
profits otherwise. destined for the tax collector. 

In the view of the union, the increase of 184 cents an hour it 
asks, coupled with other improvements, would set no other 
wage demands in motion and need not result in higher prices. 
The steelworkers won an increase of 16 cents an hour in 
December, 1950, and have had nothing since ; they consider 
they are merely trying to overtake the automobile workers, 


' who now lead the parade with $1.95 cents an hour to their 


$1.88, and who, in addition, are protected against further in- 
creases in the cost of living and guaranteed an annual produc- 
tivity bonus as well. Steel profits, before taxes, are more than 
four times as great as in 1946 ; trade union economists cel 
the industry can well afford higher wages without dipping 
into its expansion fund, starving its stockholders or raising 
prices. But it is profits after taxes which interest stockho' ‘ers 
and finance expansion, and these fell by @ quarter in the ‘ist 
nine months. of Inst year. © = 

Behind this year’s miles of statistics, ar ents and charts 
there has been relatively little passion. Everyone knows the 
ake. “eae is determined to avoid a strike, which would 
cripple the armament drive, and is prepared to pay the price. 
Even while the panel was sitting stories from Washington were 
already naming it—15 cents an hour for the workers and 4 
secectet 9 57-50 1355 8 Salt Bar aes & The only 
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Taft on Tour 

Senator Taft celebrated Lincoln’s Birthday in Seattle 
‘ast week by repudiating the Joint Chiefs of Staff and,. in 
tect, offering General Chiang Kai-shek as an alternative. 


The Senator declared that deliveries of American arms to the - 


Nationalists on Formosa should be speeded up so that they 
Light invade the Chinese mainland—*“ the only way of. stop- 
ong the Communists from over-running Asia.” Mr Taft 
1d made it clear a few weeks earlier that he did not think 
hat Americans were capable of stopping them. The un- 
necessary Truman, or Korean, war, he said then, had 
proved that the United States could not prevent -aggression 
ind that it had lost control of the air. But if the Nationalist 
troops failed to conquer China, and there. is every reason 
to suppose that they would fail, then the logical result of 
\ir Taft's proposal, whether he realises it or not, is that 
\merican troops would have to try to finish what is already 
being called the Taft war. 


This was at once pointed out by Governor Warren of 
California, oné of Mr Taft’s opponents in the only war in 
which he is really interested, that for the Republican presi- 
jential nomination. When Mr Taft spoke in Seattle he 
was carrying war not into the Chinese Communists’ camp but 
into Mr Warren’s—and General Eisenhower’s—in order to 
bring back as his prisoners a batch of west coast delegates 
to the Repwhblican nominating convention next July. He 
needs them badly, for General Eisenhower, his only 
dangerous rival, has been doing well since he announced his 
wilingness to be drafted for President. 


Senator Taft is supposed to be strong in the south and 
in the local party machines, but in Oklahoma and Louisiana, 
two southern states, Eisenhower supporters have revolted 
with some success against machines pledged to Mr Taft. 
Amongst members of Congress, however, a recent poll 
showed Senator Taft to be more popular than he was last 
November and much more popular than General Eisenhower. 
The Senator has also caught up with the General amongst 
Republican voters in the country, according to the latest 
Gallup poll, but the General continues to gain on the Senator 
amongst independent voters, 42 per cent of whom now 
prefer General Eisenhower to any other Republican. 


This preference is, of course, the General’s greatest asset, 
but it is doubtful how long it can hold the balance against 
Senator Taft’s personal campaign. His trip to the west 
coast was the last of a series of hard-working tours, in which 
he has covered thousands. of miles since the autumn, giving 
the whole country the individual treatment which acted so 
successfully on the voters of Ohio in 1950. At Madison 
Square Garden two weeks ago a clamorous gathering of 
15,000 people, led by film and stage stars, sang a “ Serenade 
to Ike ” which the General heard by short-wave radio. But 
he was not lured into dropping even a hint that he was think- 
ing of coming home in the spring to fight for himself. 


rn 
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- Death at the Airports 


Had Newark Airport not been hastily closed last week 
after the third air disaster in two months, citizens of the 
nearby city of Elizabeth, ‘New Jersey, would probably have 
taken the law into their own hands. Two Congressional 
groups were already hearing demands for its removal from 
the angry and frightened residents when the third crash 
brought the death roll to 118. Eleven were killed in their 
homes, some in their sleep. The fear proved infectious. 
When Newark’s air traffic—normally a third of that for the 
whole New York area—was transferred to La Guardia and 
Idlewild, protests began to pour in from residents of Queens 
County about the danger and the noise. The airlines, 
soberly aware that another tragedy might shut them out of 
New York altogether, hastily agreed that the number of daily 
flights at La Guardia, which had risen to 680 from §20, 
should be cut to 454. All foreign flights were transferred, 
and aircraft diverted as far north as Bridgeport and as far 
south as Philadelphia. Pilots were instructed to use routes 
over the least populated areas, as far as possible. 

Newark did not deserve its ill-fortune. Until last Decem- 
ber it had not had a fatal commercial crash in all its twenty- 
four years ; experts consider it one of the safest airports in 
the country. So far, investigation has shown no negligence 
or violation of safety regulations. What happened at 
Newark might happen anywhere—and sixty-two of the 
country’s hundred major airports are as near people’s homes 
and businesses as Newark’s. (There the nearest houses are 
just over a mile from the end of one runway.) Improved 
safety regulations can lessen the hazards: re-wiring has been 
ordered in two types of aircraft, and the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee has recommended tighter controls on 
bad-weather flying. In some cases runways can be adjusted to 
eliminate flying over congested areas. The Port of New York 
Authority, which operates Newark as well as La Guardia and 
Idlewild, is building a new runway at Newark which will 
permit most take-offs and landings to be over water. 

With the increasing speed and density of air travel, how- 
ever, some accidents will remain the price of the air age. 
Many towns and cities which once sought the economic 
benefits and convenience of an airport will want to keep it at 
arm’s length. Relocation of existing airfields would be 
exceedingly costly. Over $50 million has been invested in 
the Newark Airport, and twice that at Idlewild. Nor, in 
such heavily populated areas, is it easy to find new sites 
which do not endanger third parties. After the tragedies 
at Elizabeth, however, new airports will be placed farther 
from built-up areas—passengers eventually may be taken to 
and fro by helicopter—and homes and shops will not be 
allowed to crowd in on the runways. The President, con- 
cerned at the number of accidents that have occurred recently 
when aircraft have been taking off and landing, has now set 
up a special commission to study safety conditions at airports 
throughout the country and report within 90 days. 








Planning produces results in the dollar market 


Successful selling in the U. S. market requires 

a carefully planned sales approach. As one of 
America’s oldest commercial banks, Irving Trust 
Company knows this great market thoroughly... 
will gladly work with. you in locating competent 
organizations to help develop or expand your 
‘sales there. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


ONE WALL STREET + NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bases Around the Atlas 


In its latest attempt to prove that the armed forces are 
unnecessarily extravagant and that military spending can 
therefore be cut, Congress is turning its attention to the 
five air bases being built in French Morocco, between the 
Atlas mountains and the Atlantic. These, like the American 
bases in Britain and Greenland, and the one to be built in 
Cyprus, are for the use of the huge B-36s, the aircraft which 
are able to carry bombs to the heart of the Soviet Union 
and which are under the operational direction not of 
local US Air Force officers but of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand in Nebraska. Also like the bases in Britain, the 
Moroccan bases can be reached without flying over hostile 
' territory, can be supplied and defended by sea, and are con- 
veniently situated between the B-36s’ home airfields in Texas 
and their probable targets. 


The building of these bases in Morocco, at an estimated 
cost of about $500 million, is the largest undertaking ever 
supervised by the Army Corps of Engineers, yet two of the 
airfields were already in use last July, only seven months 
after the scheme had been agreed in principle with the 
French government, and less than three months after. the first 
ground had been broken. In view of the threatening inter- 
national situation, speed was the main consideration and it 
had to be paid for ; by starting to build while the project was 
still being planned, the engineers saved as much as two 
years, but they do not pretend that this was either economical 
or efficient. Criticism so far has centred on two allegations: 
that three airfields were started and then abandoned when it 
was found that they would be under water at certain times, 
and that American labour was brought at great expense from 
the Middle West and even Alaska when there were con- 
struction workers unemployed just across the ocean in New 
York. To this the military authorities reply that they con- 
sider it inadvisable, for political and social reasons, to 
employ American Jews in Arab countries ; in New York it 
is forbidden by law to discriminate against workers because 
of their race or religion. The contractors responsible for 
building the bases were therefore obliged to engage their 
labour in states where they could refuse to hire Jews—and 
where there were not so many to hire. 


About 4,000 of these skilled American workers, being paid 
altogether about $2 million a month, are employed on the 
five bases, with another 20,000 unskilled Moroccan workers 
who, under the agreement with France, are paid at local 
rates in order to prevent inflation ; this differential is one 
of the things about the scheme which the Moroccan nation- 
alists resent. Using machines, such as the 200-ton Super- 
compactor, which make giant bulldozers look like pigmies, 
these men are clearing and laying 200-feet-wide, 2-mile-long 
airstrips, able to bear the weight of the B-36s, at a rate of 
over 150 feet a day. They are also building houses, storage 
depots and other facilities, and rail and pipeline connec- 


tions between the airfields and the ports of Casablanca and 
Safi. 


Oil Shortages 


The shortage on the east coast of residual fuel oil for 
ships’ bunkers, which has been holding up coal and other 
cargoes for Europe during recent weeks, is basically the result 
of increases in the number of ships in active operation. Since 
the Korean outbreak the Maritime Administration has taken 
512 vessels out of reserve, each of which needs an average of 
60,000 barrels of bunker oil a year. The main reason why 
additional supplies are not available to meet this new demand 
is that the oil must come from Gulf ports ; charter rates on 
tankers have gone up 200 per cent in the last year, while 
price controls prevent any increase in the amounts charged 
to. shipping companies for their bunker oil. It sells in 
Houston, Texas, for*around $1.85 a barrel and it costs $1.30 
to send it to New York, where the ceiling price is only $2.45. 
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A similar price squeeze explains the shortage of home 
heating oil on the east coast, which has reached serious pro- 
portions at the coldest time of the year. The Petroleum 
Administration for Defence proposed a price increase of 
4 cent a gallon, but the price stabiliser turned this down on 
the grounds that it would push up the cost of at least 60 
million barrels of heating oil for the sake of bringing in only 
an extra 6 million barrels. The next suggestion was a sub- 
sidy to cover the loss of transporting the extra supplies, but 
this was rejected by the mobilisation authorities. Now the 
petroleum companies themselves have agreed to carry the 
loss, put at $7 or $8 million, of bringing in five per cent more 
heating oil over the next two months, on condition that price 
ceilings are reviewed in the meantime. 


These sudden shortages, even though only temporary and 
local, dramatise the change in the oil situation since the 
autumn, when the talk was all of surplus supplies and the 
oil companies were by no means as enthusiastic as the govern- 
ment about plans for expanding their output. Now they are 
concerned because their expansion is being delayed by lack 
of steel and other materials. In 1952 45, new wells are 
supposed to be drilled, but at the moment certain existing 
wells could produce more if new pipelines were available to 
take the extra output to the refineries. The refineries, how- 
ever, are working to practical capacity and their expansion is 
falling behind schedule because of shortages of construction 
material and components. Nevertheless the PAD has now 
stepped up its proposed increase in refining capacity this 
year from an extra 330,000 barrels a day to 475,000. 

A proportion of the scarce petroleum equipment—steel 
pipe and so on—is being sent abroad, to the annoyance of 
the independent American oil companies, who have no 
interests overseas. Their annoyance will be increased if, as 
is expected, the United States increases its imports and 
reduces its exports of oil this year. PAD estimates that 
imports of petroleum during 19§2 will average about 900,000 
barrels a day. This may seem very little compared with 
an estimated daily domestic demand of 7,800,000 barrels a 
day, but it is quite enough to send the independent oil pro- 
ducers crying to Congress for help. 


Shorter Notes 


Democracy lost, 174-28, in San Francisco, California, 
when house owners in a small suburb voted their objections 
to having a Chinese family move in, for fear it would lower 
property values. A former Chinese Nationalist officer and his 
wife had agreed to abide by a community vote on the issue 
when they learned there was opposition to their entry. Their 
faith in America has been revived, however, by general indig- 


nation at the vote as well as by offers of homes or property 
in other sections of the area. 


* 


High beef prices and low horse prices make a combination 
some meat packers have been unable to resist ; a midwestern 
grand jury has discovered that in Chicago many hamburgers 
are really horseburgers. Millions of pounds of horse flesh— 
wholesale cost, § cents a pound—has apparently been sold 
as beef—wholesale cost, 374 cents a pound. Eleven food 
inspectors in Illinois have been discharged for accepting 
bribes to pass mixtures of beef and horse meat as beef, and 


the equine exposé has cut sales of chopped beef drastically 
in restaurants and shops. : 


* 


Britons already dismayed by the American custom of using 
tea bags to make that comforting drink will have further 
cause for exclamation: now, for $4.50 a hundred, Americans 
can have “ personalized ” tea bags with their name or initials 
printed on the tab. - mn 
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BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISERS, 1951 


Agricultural Equipment 


HARRY FERGUSON LTD, 
JACK OLDING AND COMPANY LTD, 


Aircraft and Travel 


AIR FRANCE 

AVIATION DIVISION, DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORP. 

THE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 

HOTEL DU RHONE 

KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


Automotives, Accessories and Petroleum 


Products 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR EXPORT CORP. LTD. 
CALTEX (U.K.) LTD. 

CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO. LTD. 
GODFREY DAVIS LTD.—CAR HIRE; 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. 

FIAT 

NUFFIELD EXPORTS LTD. 

ROOTES LTD. 

SINGER MOTORS LTD. 

THE STANDARD MOTOR CO. LTD. 


Clothing and Household Equipment 


BATA SHOE CO, INC. 

DOLCIS SHOE COMPANY 

DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. 

MORRIS (GLASGOW) LTD.—FURNITURE 


Electrical, Industrial and Office Equip- 


ment 


AKTIEBOLAGET ATVIDABERGS INDUSTRIER 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
DICTAPHONE CO. LTD. 

A/B B.A. HJORTH AND CO, 


ING. OLIVETTI & C.S.p.A. 

PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD. 

PHILIPS GLOEILAMPENFABRIEKEN, EINDHOVEN 
TELEFONAKTIEBOLAGET L.M. ERICSSON 


Watches 


CYMA WATCH CO. S.A, 

DOXA WATCH CO. 
GIRARD-PERREGAUX 
INCABLOC-UNIVERSAL 
INTERNATIONAL WATCH CO, 
INVICTA-SEELAND 
JAEGER-LECOULTRE 

MIDO WATCH COMPANY 
OMEGA WATCH COMPANY 
THE ROLEX WATCH CO. LTD. 
SWISS FEDERATION OF WATCH MFRS. 
CHS. TISSOT AND FILS S.A. 
UNIVERSAL GENEVE 
VACHERON ET CONSTANTIN 


Liquor 


ARTHUR BELL AND SONS LTD. 
BISQUIT COGNAC 

BOOTH’S DISTILLERIES LTD. 
JAMES BUCHANAN AND CO. LTD. 
CAMPARI EXPORT-IMPORT 
CINZANO AND CO. 

THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LTD. 
W. AND A. GILBEY LTD. 

PETER F. HERRING 

ERVEN LUCAS BOLS GIN 


Miscellaneous 


FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 1951 

FRANKE AND HEIDECKE-—CAMERAS 
INTERNATIONAL PHOTO-CINEMA- EXHIBITION 
MILES MARTIN PEN CO, 


LIFE 4.écnational 


circulates in 120 countries throughout the world outside North America. It rep- 
resents a new and extraordinarily successful concept in international advertising. 


For information please write or telephone to: 
Pp 


srnational, 2-4 Dean Street 


7 ; ., 
16 rue de ia Pepinis 


' 


nneth McDonnell, Mythe: 


London, W.!. Telephone Gerrard 6335 


Paris. Telephone Laborde 9703 
13, Zurich. Telephone Zurich 277441 
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ARCHIMEDES, sprinting so cleanly 
through the streets of Athens, 
was wrapped up completely— 
and, indeed, exclusively—in the 
first hydrostatic law. Perhaps he 
should have waited; some things 
no doubt require a certain well- 
timed prorogation. Others, be- 
yond a question, don't. The 
installation of Falkirk Cooking 
Equipment belongs most de- 
finitely to the latter order. It will 
cost you time and money if you 
put it off. 


Find out NOW about 


FALKIRK 


HEAVY DUTY 
COOKING EQUIPMENT 


The man of action does not hesitate 
On Hydrostatic Laws or Heavy Duty Cooking 





VITAL FACTS ABOUT FALKIRK 
Celene io See, Kee eel, Oil, 


Really tough cise constructi 
—will last for years. nae 
pment means 


modern 
jess work for small staffs. 
No weak links, a complete and 
balanced range of equipment. : 
Specially designed installation and 
plans for each customer. 

Price most competitive. 

If you need new — equipment, 
now is the time to buy. 


WS 


Please write for iliustrated leaflet to : 
The Falkirk tron Go. Ltd., Fatkirk, Scotland or 
Mortimer House, 37/41 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 
or 40 Hanover Street, Leeds, 3 

or 18 Leigh Street, py hecoaae g i. 


for Hotels, Restaurants & Canteens (Proprietors; Ailied lronfounders Limit?d) 
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ASCOT 715 











This is a significant achievement, for the difficulties 
of applying the “balanced flue” principle to instan- 
taneous gas water heaters had hitherto defied 
solution. 

The important advantage of the new Ascot 715 is 
that the air intake and flue circuit are sealed off 
from the room in which the 


heater is installed, there- <a wine % Lf ; 































PRIDE OF PLACE... 


Catesbys Desks are notable for their good 
design, their variety and quality of work- 
manship: They have captured to an unusual 
degree the preference of executives in 
commerce and industry. There is sound 
sense and good taste in choosing a 









by eliminating down- a FR : 8 ATESBYS DESK 
Balanced Five draughts and vitiation me 
ultipoint a 
Gas Water Heater oe — 4 We shall be glad to send our representative or 
visible fiue-pipes either Diagram — tosubmit a complete brochure of photographs 
inside or outside of air and. portraying complete Office Furnishing and to 
the building. et welcome you in our model showrooms. 
Ten pies — aw ee te May we invite your tied to our Director 
es their housing schemes. is of Contracts, 
As production is limited, su are at 
peers Saas eieeneer: 
ail interested in new housing. 












7 ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LTD., 43 Park Street, London, W.1 
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Fears and Factions in France 


(From a Paris 


HE French National Assembly has at last ended its 
debate on the European Army. It has set limits to 
M. Schuman’s policy towards Germany in a series of resolu- 
tions, These laid down, among other things, that there shall 
be no German recruitment until the European army treaty 
is ratified by all the parliaments concerned ; that no state 
may join Nato without the approval of the parliaments of 
all member states ; that renewed efforts. to bring Britain into 
the army should be made, and other recommendations should 
be adjusted to. meet Britain’s requirements ; that the United 
States and Britain should guarantee the Defence Committee 
igainst disruption by any member ; and that the army shall 
only be established at the same pace as the military organisa- 
tion is created te direct it. 


The debate itself, however, has been rightly described as 
“ distinguished.” A high proportion of the speeches are 
worth reading. The occasional shouting of insults by M. 
Duclos on behalf of the Communists, or by individual 
deputies of the right on their own behalf, could not destroy 
this impression. It was also an instructive debate in that 
it exhibited “most usefully two deep currents of French 
opinion: the one profound repugnance for any form of 
German rearmament, the other a great anxiety lest the 
Channel be widened while the Atlantic is contracted, ‘till 
France finds ‘itself keeping house with Germany, while 
Britain and America look on from a distance. But it was 
none the less a discouraging debate, marked by all the ten- 
dencies which make French parliamentarianism alternately 
anarchic and academic, It.also illustrated how little dynamic 
support French governments can expect at present from 
the nation. passe ck —* 

The repugnance for Gerfhan-rearmament was universal 
and almost physi¢al. “It tended to cast into the shade the 
less traditional and. geographically remoter Soviet danger ; 
M. Paul Reynaud cut.an eccentric figure when he insisted 
on the latter. / government spokesmen themselves only 
presented the European.army as a lesser risk than that of 
tsolation with Germany rearmed under her national flag and 
practically uncontrolled. The opposition to German rearma- 
ment was most vividly and painfully expressed by a former 
inmate of a concentration camp. He came as the spokesman 
of comrgdes who had died in the camp before liberation 
and who had sworn to each other that whoever survived 


would always oppose the rearmament of Germany. The 


sentiment was strong enough to bring together Socialists and 
Gaullists. It was not surprising that Gaullists should be 
delighted at the opportunity of showing that their movement 
was not exclusively one of the right and that they were able 
to speak even of General de Gaulle’s bugbear, M. Moch, 
with sympathy. But it was a little odd that the Socialists 
did not show more resentment of the arm flung affectionately 
round their waist.on this occasion. 


What was noticeably absent from the opposition speeches, 
however, was any real reply to the government’s proposition 
that there was only a choice between German non-partici- 
pation in western defence, a German national army and a 


European army, Equally striking was the failure of those. 


who most earnestly desired British membership of the 
European Defence Community to examiine the reasons thgt 
kept Britain outside it. Thus Socialist speakers implied that 


M. Schuman had done less than he should to draw Britain — 





Correspondent) 


British opinion had unanimously rejected—namely, European 
integration below the level of a small division. 

The gravest weakness exhibited by the debate is the 
absence from most deputies’ minds of the elementary political 
principle expressed in the British saying “ the King’s govern- 
ment must be carried on.” It might have been thought that 
three days would have been.enough in which both to express 
views of principle and to find the practical application of 
principle to the particular situation. Did the Socialists really 
want to bring the government down and deprive France of 
representation at London or Lisbon ? Since the executive 
committee of the party has the right to overrule the Socialist 
parliamentary group in ceftain important circumstances such 
as votes of confidence, was it really impossible for both party 
Organs to agree in advance on the course to be pursued and 
then to negotiate. with the government betimes, so as te 
avoid the indignity of keeping everybody waiting and the 
grave inconvenience of delaying until after Lisbon parlia- 
mentary consideration of Ftance’s urgent financial problems ? 


Socialists Out of Hand 


The failure to consider the convenience or dignity of the 
French government is indeed a widespread malady. in the 
French Assembly, as the behaviour of the Finance Com- 
mission illustrates ; it has just thrown out for the second 
fime the entire tax A fie of the government, nibbling 
instead at the deficit with a proposed mechanical 2 per cent 
cut on all the expenditure which the commission itself had 
recommended only two months ago. But the Socialist party 
is a special case at present. The party is internally out of 
hand. Gone are the days when one addressed its leaders 
in the hope of swaying it. To have been a minister today 
almost excludes a man from~having a say in party affairs. 
‘The essential disease is the consciousness that the party has 
tumbled froma vote of five million in 1945 to one of 
2,760,000 in 1951. There is a group of “young Turk” 
deputies which subordinates every other question to that 
of demagogic appeal to the voter, and is prepared to leave 
France ungoverned provided that every suitable question— 
schools, railway refarm, wage sliding-scale or Germah 
rearmament—is exploited ruthlessly on the party’s behalf 
in the constituencies. Bevan and Sehumacher have their 
pupils, pupils who unfortunately bear responsibilities not 
borne by Bevan and Schumacher. The wonder is that the 
party has been persuaded to vote for a resolution acceptable 
to the government on this occasion—perhaps only because 
the resolution was so far from the government’s original 
ideas. 


A further depressing habit of mind illustrated on this 
occasion is that of attempting to solve problems by erecting 
a series of inconvenient little fences, closely resembling those 
in the new constitution and the standing rules of the Assembly 
which have done so much to make the Fourth Republic 
ungovernable. Even the Prime Minister has accepted the 
extraordinary principle that, in order to maintain the balance 
of forces in the European army, German forces must. be 
reduced if French responsibilities overseas should in some 
ony reduce the French contingent actually serving in 
the European army below the level of the German. Are 
German units then to be disbanded and the drain on. Eure- 
pean strength to be multiplied by two? 
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Two general impressions emerge from the debate. The 
first is the sharp contrast between the boldness and self- 
confidence of some leaders and groups of opinion in France 
and the (comprehensible) traditionalism and timidity of 
thought of a very large part of opinion. The events of 
the years 1939-45 have put bold minds at the head of, that 
part of the electorate which is “ republican” (in the French 
restrictive sense) chiefly because it wants a strictly limited 
amount of change. The second is that the decision to make 
Germany a participant in western defence has imposed on 
the still youthful movement for European unity a problem 
heavier than anyone had the right to expect its adolescent 
shoulders to bear. It may yet succeed in shouldering it, but 
at what cost in deformation remains to be seen. It was as 
civilians that Frenchmen and Germans would have best 
learned how later to wear a common uniform. 


Canada’s Doubled Output 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tre rapid growth of the Canadian national economy has 
been brought into clearer focus by the publication here of a 
detailed review of the last quarter century, showing fluctua- 
tions in terms of a constant (1935-39) dollar as well as in 
current values. The period 1926-51 brought Canada from 
one peak of activity to another higher peak, but :t bridged 
the depression of the thirties and the artificial and distorted 
activity of the war years. From 1926-29 Canada was expand- 
ing fast. Im 1928 the gross national product was put at 
$6,100 million. In 19§1 it is estimated at $21,200 million. 
But in terms of constant dollars, the increase between the 
two years was from $5,330 million to $10,700 million. The 
physical output of the Canadian economy was, therefore, 
almost exactly doubled in just under a quarter of a century. 


During the same period the population grew from less 
than 10 million to 14 million. The productivity of workers 
must have increased at a cumulative rate of about 1.3 per 
cent per year, which is the more striking because working 
nours (averaging §0 hours a week in 1929) dropped sub- 
stantially (to 43 hours a week in 1950), The improvement 
of the physical standard of living can be judged from the 
figures for expenditure per head on consumers’ goods and 
services. It increased by 38 per cent, from $360 to $495 in 
terms of 1935-39 dollars. 


It would, of course, be expected that this period of growth 
should show a substantial increase in industrialisation. Manu- 
facturing, which accounted for only 23 per cent of the 
national income in 1928, accounted for 30 per cent in 1950. 
In spite of the increase of population agriculture now employs 
4 per cent less people than it did after the First World War: 
manufacturing employs 134 per cent more people. 


One effect of the increase in domestic consumption and 
manufacturing is to reduce the relative importance of foreign 
trade to the economy. Although Canada’s export and import 
trade increased by 45 per cent between 1928 and 1950, in 
the same period the gross national product nearly doubled, 
government expenditure more than doubled, personal expen- 
diture nearly deubled, and domestic investment increased by 
65 per cent. By a coincidence of figures the adverse trade 
balance in 1950 (at $300 million) was almost exactly the same 
as in 1929. But in 1929 it represented more than 5 per cent 
of gross national product. In 1950 it was only 1.7 per cent. 


Canadian exports of goods and services were valued last 
year at over $5 billion, equivalent to a quarter of the gross 
national product. But looking at the period as a whole, it is 
apparent that price changes have had more effect than volume 
changes on the foreign trade account. The depression drop 
from 1929 to 1933 reduced exports by 54 per cent in value, 
but in volume the reduction was only half as great. The 
recovery of export trade from 1939 to the present time was 
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an increase of 273 per cent by value; but by volume the 
increase was only 40 per cent. 

Capital investment has never been equal in value ‘o 
Canada’s export trade, but it has been even more volatile. 
The years 1926-29 marked the previous peak of capit:! 
expansion, and considering the sles base on which it then 
rested, it was perhaps an even greater feat than the present 
investment boom. (The volume of sew investment increased 
by 60 per cent between 1926 and 1929.) But in absolute 
terms the investment boom that has been going on since 1946 
has never been equalled. In 1946 private and public inves: 
ment in Canada absorbed more than 14 per cent of the gros; 
national product. In 1947 it was 18 per cent ; in 1948, 1949 
and 1950 it was over 21 per cent; and im 1951 it exceeded 
22 per cent. The indications for 1952 are that it will be a: 
least as high this year. (These figures include government 
construction but no other defence spending by government 
This rate of expansion coupled with a considerable defence 
programme obviously presents some pressing problems. The 
promise for the future may arouse envy, but the presen: 
not altogether enviable. 


Will Consumers Hold Back ? 


Last year private investment of $3,880 million coincided 
with government expenditures of $3,110 million (including 
defence) to account for one third of the gross national 
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expenditure. Personal expenditure rose by 11 per cent over 
the previous year, but this was entirely due to price increases. 
There was no increase in physical consumption by persons. 
The restraint in personal consumption was accompanied by 
a doubling of personal savings. It made a great contribution 
towards stabilising the economy last year ; but one’ wonders 
whether it can last even for another year. In the existing 
Situation any decrease in saving or increase in personal 
expenditure, coupled with the inevitable increase in the 
defence programme and the continued high rate of private 
investment, could quickly revive inflationary pressures which 
have been relatively dormant in the last nine months. 


Another sobering thought is that most of the big develop- 
ment projects now being undertaken require some years ‘or 
completion. Iron ore will not be coming out of Labrador 
until 1954, nor aluminium from the huge new project 10 
northern British Columbia, nor nickel and copper from the 
big Lynn Lake deposit in northern Manitoba. Nor will 
Alberta oil find its second outlet—the pipeline to the Pacific 
Coast—until almost the same time. It is not, therefore, until 
1954 or 1955 that Canada may expect to reap the rewards 
of the strain it is now undergoing for the sake of big develop- 
ment programmes. And 1954 or 1955 is, according ‘0 


present plans, the time when the rearmament drive should be 
getting on to a care and maintenance basis. 
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China’s ‘* Tested Tiger- 
Catchers’’ 


Tue Chinese Communists’ campaign “ against corruption, 
vaste and bureaucracy” has now been carried on in the 
crand manner for several weeks. It is rated by the govern- 
ent as being of such transcendent importance that the 
Chinese-Soviet friendship week, which was to have been 
sid in celebration of the second anniversary of the treaty 
f alliance with the Soviet Union, was cancelled in order 
not to interfere with it. The methods of denunciation, mass 
rallies, public confessions and “trials” used last year for 
the rounding-up and liquidation of “ counter-revolutionaries ” 
nave now been directed against “corrupt elements.” 
These include both businessmen, who try to evade economic 
ontrols or taxes by bribing officials, and the officials who 
either take the bribes or harm the state by extravagance, 


The most trusted cadres of the Communist party have 
been mobilised for the task of rooting out the corrupt 
elements ; in the words of the chairman of the North China 
austerity inspection committee, Liu Lan-tao, the need is to 
set up in each area “a strong, pure and clean commanding 
headquarters with a tested tiger-catching backbone corps.” 
The tiger-catchers, however, require the co-operation of the 
general public in order to achieve results, in accordance 
with the standard Communist practice denunciation is en- 
couraged—indeed demanded—as a proof of loyalty to the 
regime. Workers and clerks in private business concerns are 
required to investigate and denounce their employers, and 
staffs in government offices to expose their superiors. The 
democratic women’s federation has been pressed into service 
and has exhorted its members to denounce not only their 
husbands but even their sons. 
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The public response has: been almost embarrassingly 
voluminous ; according to Liu, 160,000 letters of accusation 
had been received in Tientsin alone and 150,000 in Peking. 
While it is good to accuse someone else, it is even better to 
accuse oneself ; leniency is promised to those who “ repent 
of their crimes and come over to the side of the people,” 
and, as “refusal to confess ” is in itself a crime andéentails 
being sent for trial with virtually no hope of acquittal, there 
has been a rush to confess. In some districts this seems to 
have taken the form: of mass demonstrations. Railway 
workers in the Hangchow area held “confess and report” 
rallies at which over 1,500 corrupt elements are said to have 
confessed ; in Chungking there are reported to have been 
20,000 -self-accusations. 


If the accusations and confessions which have been pub- 
lished are to be believed, evasion of controls and of taxes 
appears to have been almost universal in Chinese private 
industry, and embezzlement very widespread in official insti- 
tutions. In heavy industry, the manager and two deputy 
managers of the Anshan Trust Company, and the managers 
of the Hunghsin, Kueihsin and Hsinho iron works, have 
been implicated. Waste and corruption on a large scale are 
alleged in the Dairen and Port Arthur communications com- 
pany. When such things occur in the most thoroughly 
“liberated” parts of China, it is not surprising to find*an 
even worse state of affairs in provinces such as Chekiang. 
There one official has been charged with embezzling over 
200 million yuan of public funds, another with corrupt deals 
involving 248 million yuan, and a third, the director of the 
public health laboratory, with receiving 170 million yuan for 
conniving at the theft of drugs. -Offenders are classified into 
“big tigers,” whose corruption involves sums of more than 
100 million yuan, and small ones who do not come up to this 
standard ; up to the beginning of February, 48 “ big tigers ” 
had been brought to confession in Hangchow. 


Although the main drive has been directed against private 
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businessmen who bribe officials, and propaganda speeches 
refer to the “crimes of the property-owning class,” the 
cleansing activity has been partly aimed at acts by officials, 
whether misappropriation of money and materials or waste 
and negligence, for which the direct corrupting influence of 
capitalism cannot be held responsible. In some cases, even 
workers have been called to account, as at Hangchow, where 
was found that railway workers had made a practice of 
loading only two or three tons on 30-ton goods wagons. 
Often offenders are discovered to be former Kuomintang 
employees taken over by the new regime, and their 
delinquencies can be put down to the habits of the evil past. 
But the number of party cadres who have been involyed has 
been such as to call forth some sorrowful sermons about good 
comrades who were not afraid of the lead bullets of the enemy 
in the old days of revolutionary warfare but have now fallen 
victim to “ golden bullets ” in the administration of the cities. 


Puritans and Zealots 


The People’s Government must be given credit for a serious 
purpose in this campaign. There has been substantial 
testimony of foreign observers to the general honesty and 
integrity of Communist officials when they first took over 
control in Shanghai and other places. The puritan zealots 
of the “Long March” and Yenan tradition are no doubt 
anxious to preserve their party from degeneration in the 
midst of the sirens and lotus-eaters who lie in wait for the 
comrades of weaker will. There are also very urgent practical 
reasons for the campaign. The strain of the war in Korea 
requires a stepping-up of productive efficiency and an end 
to the hoarding of commodities, which was habitual during 
the wartime and postwar inflation under the Kuomintang 
and has revived with the Korean war inflation during last 
year. Peking claims that the anti-corruption campaign has 
already had a good effect on the national currency and that 
bank deposits have increased since the movement began, as 


money is being frightened away from hoarding and specula- - 


tion. On the other hand, there is an obvious effort in the 
propaganda of the campaign to blame all the shortages and 
dislocations due to the Korean war on to the Chinese private 
business class. A reckless political exploitation of the 
scandals along these lines, together with the fear and mutual 
suspicion inevitably engendered by the prevailing system 
of denunciation, may depress economic activity rather than 
stimulate it. As long as Communist China pursues a NEP 
policy, leaving to private capitalism a sector of the economy 
which the state is not yet ready to take over, some security 
and some incentives for the bourgeoisie must be provided. 


lrag—Land of Promise—lIl 


Since the first instalment of this article was written, the 
Iraqi Senate has passed the oil agreement reached between 
the Iraqi government of Nuri Pasha es Said and the Ir 
Petroleum Company, and the measure has received the ro 
assent. Iraq can now, therefore, count with confidence upon 
the steady stream of vast earnings from its oil that were 
described in the last issue of The Economist. Deeply 
impressed by the size of the sums involved, its people seem 
to approve of what their parliament has done. Three main 
Opposition parties—left-wing groups which consider that the 
notables of whom Parliament is largely composed do not 
represent “ the gi «Gh ger a general in protest 
at the cig _¥ their rear agen ees Neale 
party politics, did not capture ic support. ‘in 
Baghdad stayed open and were, surpriingly, po demon 
strations. Nuri Pasha, who has brought off this common- 
sense achievement in an area that is elsewhere seething with 
free ae: Neen Atte Oty Se et Pn aeeme oes ye 
ree world, . 
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The agreement is the third of its kind to be completed , 
between a foreign oil company and a Middle Eastern state ; * 
the two which entered into force before it were those reached 
with King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia and with the Sheikh 
of Kuwait. It differs in one significant respect from its two 
predecessors. They were concluded with absolute rulers, 
with individuals in complete personal control of the coffers 
or pockets into which the proceeds were to flow. The Iraqi 
agreement was concluded with a parliament and, judging by 
present evidence, has the Seal of public approval. A com-- 
parison with Persia is irresistible. Here are two countries, 
neither of them over-populated, and each capable of drawing 
great wealth from oil ; each is endowed by nature with huge 
ee ae particularly in the field of food production for 

ungry Asia. Yet, of the two, it is the nation of more 
ancient lineage that elects a parliament that would rather 
let its people starve than suffer the so-called indignity of 
foreign assistance, and the younger and less polished people 
that grasps the virtues of using stepping stones. The Iraqis 
will have shown a measure of maturity greater than that of 
any of their neighbours, except the Turks, if they now 
begin to regard themselves as the harnessers of satisfactory 
foreign aid, rather than as tools of malevolent outsiders. 


A Free Hand For Experts 


They have for years been plentifully advised as to how 
to develop their country for, in common with all their 
neighbours, they have followed the local fashion of com- 
missioning expert technical reports on economic plans. But 
the point of securing such reports is not their composition, 
but their execution. The Iraqis are in advance of most of 
their neighbours in the consistency with which they have 
pursued the installation of a proper executive board. As 
long ago as 1947, senior Iraqi civil servants were preaching 
to your correspondent the sensible doctrine that no develop- 
ment was possible unless executed by a permanent team of 
men who were not subject to the whims of ever-changing 
cabinets. The Iraq Development Board was founded in 
1950 ; its composition was described in The Economist of 
August 18th last. After over a year of work, it has produced 
its first report on the projects it intends to pursue out of 
the oil wealth of which it disposes. 


Priorities are not easy to select in a country where there 
is so much to spend and so much to do, but it has rightly 
given first place to flood control. Iraq still suffers from 
deluges which do damage comparable to those of biblical 
and Babylonian tradition. Its published programme of works 


_ that can be begun without delay, or almost so, budgets for 


an expenditure of 65.6 million Iraqi dinars (1 dinar = £1) 
out of anticipated receipts of IDg95§ million in the five years 
1951-55. (Under later amendments to the oil agreement 
the latter figure is likely to be in the neighbourhood of 
ID200 million.) Schemes that are being put under way 
without delay include the allocation of ID9.6 million to the 
Wadi Tharthar flood control scheme—above Baghdad, on 
the Tigris—for which Iraq was in 1950 granted a loan of 
$12.8 million by the International Bank ; the contract for 
this is already allocated to Messrs Balfour Beatty. Other 
projects for which tenders are being sought are ‘for completion 
of the Habbaniya catchment scheme, on the Euphrates, for 
use against floods and as a regulator; for a dam on the 
lesser Zab which will control flood and store water in the 
Kirkuk area ; and for a dam on the Diyala which will bring 
about the recovery of lands once fertile round Kut. Over 
the five years, at least ID1§ million is earmarked for roads ; 
‘nm important. sum of lesser dimensions (ID2 million) is 
to be devoted to drainage on lands already irrigated. If 
more Izagis would concentrate on this unspectacular job 
they could greatly raise the yield of lands which they are 
too apt to allow to relapse into salty wastes. 


Of course the task of handling so much money over so 
Short a period presents immense difficulties. One of the 
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first of those encountered has been well met; at first, the 
whole yield of oil revenue was to go to the Development 
Board, which was made so rich by comparison with the 
ordinary ministries that ministers tended to load it with 
projects which their own organisations ought properly to be 
handling, such as the building of schools or hospitals. Now 
the oil ‘revenue is to be divided between the Development 
Board and the ordinary budget in proportions of 70:30. 
Other snags lie ahead. For instance, the country’s adminis- 
trative machine is weak ; aparc from the senior men who 
learnt their job in the days of the British mandate, 
the Civil Service contains too much under-educated 
manpower and too many young men who hate any 
job outside Baghdad. Next, labour requirements—particu- 
larly in the skilled and semi-skilled classes—will shortly far 
outstrip supply. Again, the increased spending power that 
is just round the corner will create serious inflation unless 
it is siphoned off by efficient organisation of imports, or of 
taxation, or both. Can so young a country organise economic 
operations which will be a novelty ? 


Whatever the difficulties ahead, it was better to start right 
away on execution of some of the projects than to wait upon 
changes in administrative practice, or upon an improved stan- 
dard of education. Too many Middle Eastern statesmen are 
frightened of criticism and risk, and too few act upon the 
important principle that a faulty plunge is better than no 
dive. The senior permanent Iraqi member of the Develop- 
ment Board is not among the faint hearts. 


Huge possibilities lie ahead. A few years from now Iraq 
will, if all present projects materialise, be short not simply 
of trained manpower, but of people; may not its great 
northern plains, once developed, hold out promise of a 
future to some of the Palestinian Arab refugees ? Over the 
same period, it will earn far more money than it can spend ; 
may it not be able to offer aid to a friendly neighbour which 
has equal economic potentialities but is unendowed with 
wealth from oil—the state of Syria ? Next year, its young 
King—now at Harrow—comes of age and will assume the 
estate and burden of monarchy. Few young men have 


waiting for them a job so fraught with opportunities as well 
as cares, 


A Victory for Vargas 


Most British and American companies operating in Brazil 


were taken by surprise last month, when President Vargas . 


suddenly accused them of complicity in a “criminal plot ” 
to defraud the country, and announced that in future their 
remittances of profits would be drastically curtailed. Yet 
this move, or something very like it, followed logically from 
recent developments in the internal politics of Brazil. It is 
the future course of those politics, rather than any purely 
economic factors, that is likely to decide how strictly the 
new decree on foreign capital will be enforced. 


Just over a year ago Dr Getulio Vargas..assumed the 
presidency, after winning an election in which he had 
presented himself as the champion of the common man. He 
had made promises about minimum wages and social security 
that were held to be quite unrealistic by all who knew the 
limitations of the Brazilian economy. He then proceeded 
to entrust economic policy to a thoroughly cautious and 
realistic financial expert, Senhor Horacio Lafer. Few 
Brazilians were surprised. To those who took their politics 
lightly, it was fully in keeping with “ Getulio’s” mercurial 
nature. Had he not, while absolute ruler of Brazil, sent to 
Europe the only Latin American troops who fought for 
democracy in the lest war? Had he not just regained by 
democratic means the power which, in 1945, was seized from 
him by the Army in the name of democracy? But those 
who khoked beneath the superficial paradoxes of Brazilian 
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politics were impressed by the skill with which the veteran 
President first lured on to his band-waggon a variety of 
groups ranging from the ultra-Conservative to the near- 
Communist, and then struck out firmly along his own line. 


Sooner or later, however, strains were bound to develop 
in the loose coalition which provided Dr Vargas with his 
majority. He had stood in the 19§0 election as the candidate 
of the Trabalhista (Lavour) Party. This is itself a somewhat 
divided body, but considerably to the left of the oddly 
named Social Democratic Party, the strongly conservative 
faction which was the main prop of the previous president, 
General Dutra. During 1951 many Trabalhista member; 
became restive at the way in which the President’s policy 
was developing, and in particular at the influence which 
the Social Democrats appeared to have over him. In 
December the idea of a complete break with Dr Vargas 
was openly mooted among Trabalhista deputies, some of 
whom were already discussing the possibility of a coalition 
with groups further to the left. Among the Social Democrats 
discontent was less widespread, but there was a certain 
amount of indignation at the systematic way in which the 
Dutra government’s record was being discredited by the 
new administration. 


In Brazil, moreover, personalities are at least as importan: 
as party labels. While the leaders of the Trabalhista and 
Social Democratic Parties have remained loyal to the 
President, the leader and virtual creator of the comparatively 
new Social Progressive Party, Dr Adhemar de Barros, has 
proved less amenable. Dr Adhemar is a highly ambitious 
man of only fifty, who boasts that it was he who got 
Dr Vargas elected in 1950. He is already preparing to get 
himself elected president when the current term ends, and 
his vast fortune and political control of the key state of 
Sao Paulo make him a formidable candidate. 


Colonels and Communists 


Finally, Dr Vargas has also to contend with the Army, 
which in Brazil tends to live a life apart. The Army deposed 
him in 1945 in a mood of somewhat romantic devotion to 
democracy. But now the alarming element in the situation 
is the relationship between certain military officers and the 
proscribed Communist Party. It is relevant to recall that 
the outstanding Brazilian Communist, Senhor Luiz Carlos 
Prestes, was an army officer before his conversion to 
Marxism ; and several of his former comrades in arms 
now hold senior commands. 


The common ground between the Communists and the 
largely. aristocratic officer caste is resentment at the part 
played by foreign capital in developing Brazil. An oppor- 
tunity to exploit this theme arose in December, when the 
President asked Congress to pass two bills providing for the 
development of oil resources under state contro] but with 
the co-operation of foreign capital. General Estillac Leal, 
the War Minister, made himself the spokesman of military 
nationalism by delivering several speeches in which he not 
only attacked the whole concept of joint Brazilian and 
foreign development of the country’s natural resources, but 
went out of his way to belittle the danger of Communism. 
These statements roused a storm of protest, but Dr Adhemar 
lent the War Minister his support, and a considerable body 
of both military and civilian opinion was clearly in sympathy 
with his views. 

President Vargas’s verbal onslaught against foreign capital 
at the New Year may be prin oth, te pik and 
effective counter-attack against all these threats to the unity 
of his government. To recover the confidence of the 
industrial workers, among whom strikes were increasing 45 
a result of Senhor Lafer’s refusal to let wages chase prices 
up a hectic inflationary spiral, Dr Vargas had already 


produced a new law on minimum wages and instituted tighter 
price controls. He now combined a further denunciation of 
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with electrostatic dust precipitation; Simon 


Handling Engineers are supplying pneumatic 


discharging plants for unloading rock phosphate 


from ships. 
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Glenfield Contro/ 


IN THERMAL 
POWER STATIONS 







not the least important function in steam power 
stations is the control of the large volumes of 
cooling water which is used to condense the steam 
for return to the boilers after it has passed through 
the turbines, 


in the performance of which ‘* Glenfield *’ Sluice 
Valves and Reflux Valves stand supreme. 
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WHEN IT’S A QUESTION OF TIME .. ./ 


: How do your 
workers find the time ?: 





Do your employees confer anxiously as break and finishing 
times approach, taking time off to find out the time? 

Time searching costs industry far more than it should, especially 
as workers are apt to believe the fastest clock when it is a 
question of finishing the day’s work. 

T.R. Time Control puts an end to this and many other kinds of 
time loss in industry. The showing, sounding and recording of the 
correct time all the time is only a small part of what T.R. Time 
Control can do to make the time you pay for more productive. 
Spend a profitable moment now to write for full particulars. 


Time Recorders, 
Internal Telephones, 
internal Broadcasting, 


SERVICE installed and main- 
speeds production @ 7'""° Wns Bee” 
tee by Telephone 





Rentals Limited-that's 
T.R. Service ... 
WRITE TOINF.E2 , KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, LONDON, §5.W-7 


OR YOUR NBAREST BRANCH ~— 14 THROUGHOUT THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. ALSO JOHANNESBURG, CAPE TOWN, PARIS AND BRUSSE|S 
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‘ommunism with his vigorous attack on the more predatory 
-ctivities of foreign companies, A few days later he had 
long talk with Dr Adhemar, who promptly declared himself 
| support of the President and specifically welcomed 
eign co-operation in the extraction of Brazilian oil. A 
amber of officers who had expressed support for the War 
Ainister were placed under arrest. The truculent comments 
certain United States businessmen on Dr Vargas’s pro- 
sal to limit remittances of profits, and the suggestion made 
the American Council of the International Chamber -of 
ommerce that all new loans to Brazil should be suspended, 
‘lied further sections of Brazilian opinion to the President’s 
Ipport. 


When the smoke cleared, it was found that Senhor Lafer 
id set up a committee of financial experts to iron out the 
ficulties which the new decree might involve fer foreign 
enterprises ; General Estillac Leal had ceased to express his 
iews so pungéntly; the Foreign Minister, Dr Neves da 
Vontoura, was issuing conciliatory statements and assuring 
| concerned that no formal protests had been made by the 
United States or any other government; and the oil bill 


was quietly introduced, by a Trabalhista leader, into a- 


Chamber of*Deputies from which nationalistic passions had 
been largely purged. Thus, as Dr Vargas began the second 
ear of his presidential term, it seemed that he had success- 
fully dispersed much of the opposition which had loomed 
o large at the end of 19§1. 


Transforming ibe South Sudan 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


OnE of the great difficulties facing all those who are trying 
io conceive a workable plan for the Sudan’s immediate 
future is the fact that the Sudanese themselves are at sixes 
and sevens about what they want. Over 25 parties are 
enunciating programmes. The ordinary Sudanese is still 
further confused by the unscrupulous way in which party 
members distort facts to suit the cases they advocate. An 
example of the technique was furnished by Mr Khidr Omar, 
secretary-general of the Ashigga party, when he went: lately 
‘0 Paris to revile the British administration among dele- 
gations to the UN General Assembly.. During a press inter- 
view he remarked, for. instance, that the southern. Sudanese 
were still in a completely backward and primitive state 
“because. the British had never allowed the civilised and 
cultured Sudanese of the north to come in contact with 
them,” and—by implication—had never done anything for 
them themselyes. ~— eT soe Be pe , 

Some idea of the falsity of this charge can be gained ‘from 
a description of the itious experimental scheme which 
has been under way among the Azande tribe in the southern 
Sudan for the last six years. Its object is to turn this primitive 
people into a self-sufficient and reasonably progressive com- 
munity. An initial loan of £Es500,000 was made by the 
Government with which it was planned that the Azande 
should embark on growing their own raw materials, notably 
lor cotten goods, soap, sugar and. cattlecake, manufacturing 
their own finished goods, and providing for their own neces- 
sary imports; it was hoped that they would also have a 
surplus exportable to other parts of the Sudan with which 
to pay their way. An Equatorial Projects Board was set up 
to put the scheme into efféct, with a British manager and 
senior staff, but otherwise staffed by Sudanese civil servants. 

Before the board could be successful another major trans- 
formation was required to fit the Zande for his new agri- 
cultural role. He had previously been only a huriter. It 
was decided to shift and resettle the whole Ph op ore of 


about 60,000 families away from their scattered dwellings in 
the forest and the road to cultivation . 
areas. This : 


was unique in the way in which 


& 
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it was carried out. Pilot lines were cut straight across 
country for as much as 20 miles, and off these, village lines 
were laid at right angles, forming, as far as considerations 
of land and water would allow, a neat geometrical pattern. 
On the village lines, each householder was allotted from 25 
to 40 acres of land—entirely his on condition that one half 


acre at least (with another tenth of an acre for each additional 
wife) was used for cotton. 


The resettlement took five years and was completed at 
the end of 1950. It was an immense achievement in planning 
and was carried out largely thanks to one Englishman who had 
been District Commissioner for twenty years and was able to 
persuade the Azande to co-operate. As a result, the whole 
district has been opened up, its lines of communication 
improved and administration made much simpler. 


An industrial town has been built by a river in what was 
formerly forest land. The forest is now cleared away and 
a flat plain has emerged covered with buildings and the 
bric-é-brac of industry. There are a cotton ginnery, vast 
spinning and weaving sheds fitted with an air conditioner, 
machinery for crushing the cotton seed and extracting the 
oil, machinery for making soap ; there is a power station and 
a saw mill; there are storage sheds, water tanks and, on the 
perimeter, rows and -rows of little brick boxes with corru- 
gated iron roofs to house the artisan. staff. The power to 
drive it all comes from charcoal and to provide the charcoal 
the forest is cut down further and further afield so that 
the foresters must work agaifist time to replace it with fast- 
growing trees. There are coffee and palm oil and sugar, as 
well as a milk herd and a beef herd ‘living under the very 
noses of the tsetse flies. 


All Hopes Surpassed 


At present the Azande are the unskilled and the semi- 
skilled labourers in the factories.. It is hoped that in time 
they will become the artisans, but meanwhile the skilled 
mechanics, the store-keepers, electricians and bookkeepers 
are northern Sudanese and it is entirely up to the Azande 
whether they will take advantage of the education offered in 
the future or whether they will let the northerners seize the 
plums for ever. The scheme was devised primarily for the 
advantage of the Azande and depends on their efforts. In 
1950 they surpassed all hopes by producing eight million _ 
pounds weight of precious cotton from their half acre plots. 
which, because the spinning and weaving machinery was 
still dawdling on interminable African waterways and 
railways, was exported to England at last year’s peak prices 
and realised an unexpected profit. Now spinning and 
weaving have begun and the first piece of damouria cloth 
was produced last September. 


The products of the Equatorial Projects Board are sold in 
the district by a special trading division at the lowest possible 
economic price ; and after local needs are satisfied they are 
sold elsewhere in the Sudan. The profits, being destined 
to further the social emergence of the Azande, are used for 
the running of an agricultural research farm and agricul- 
tural training college whick are, of course, for the benefit 
of the whole of the southern Sudan, as well as for the pro- 
vision of more schools, hospitals and football grounds. 


This is a great upheaval in the way of life of the Azande 
—just how great it is as yet too soon to tell. At present 
they seem less significant as individuals than they were 
before .because they have been de-tribalised; they’ are 
becoming the anonymous masses and the tribal mafkings cut 
into their cheeks no longer mean much. With urbanisation 
and education and money to burn people become: unsettled. 
But if the scheme succeeds and if the desiré for money 
replaces the present system of direction as a sufficient 
incentive to keep it going, then the Azande and their. neigh- 
bours should at least be able to exist as a community that can 
stand on its own legs in the conditions that are spreading in 


ge 
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Shaping the Budget 


HE element of guesswork that enters into even the 

most scientific budget making will this year be 
unusually large. By wisely advancing the date of the 
budget so that his disinflationary measures can the more 
quickly be set to work, Mr Butler has at the same time 
aggravated his task of judging just how severe these 
measures need to be. When he opens his budget on 
Tuesday week, even the financial out-turn of the current 
year will be only broadly estimable. And when he turns 
to the wider forecasts of the shape of the national 
economy as a whole—-to the expected levels of national 
income, production and investment that largely deter- 
mine the magnitude of the changes the budget should 
try to bring about—he will know that the estimates 
before him are more than customarily prone to err. The 
scope for empiricism and personal judgment will, there- 
fore, be abnormally. wide. 

It is doubly unfortunate that this unusual latitude 
should arise this year, for the state of the budget 
accounts as such will not imply to those who still judge 
budgets by the simple test of surplus or deficit that there 
is any need for austere measures. If the Government’s 
pledge to apply fundamental remedies to Britain’s 
chronic insolvency is to carry conviction, it must main- 
tain for some time to come a greater degree of disinflation 
than that envisaged in any previous postwar budget (with 
the possible exception of the plan that Sir Stafford 
Cripps sponsored, but quickly diluted, in 1948). Given 
the heavy burdens that the nation’s economy must now 
assume, this degree of disinflation cannot be ensured 
except by imposing sacrifices upon the broad mass of 
consumers, no matter what marginal contributions can 
be extracted elsewhere. Yet this unpalatable course has 
to be followed at a time when the budget accounts for 
the old year will be showing a large surplus-on the con- 
ventional reckoning and when the estimates for the new 
year will be envisaging an unusual, though deceptive, 
buoyancy of revenue. 


That is the rough shape of the problem that emerges 
from the decisions and objectives already indicated. Its 
full size and many of its salient features are still hidden 
from the outside estimator. He has to work this year 
without any of the array of official data that normally 
herald the approach of a budget—without an Economic 
Survey and without official estimates of the balance of 
payments for the old calendar year. In these circum- 
stances, to attempt detailed estimation would be foolish ; 
it is possible only to sketch the outlines sufficiently to 
show the nature of the Chancellor’s problem. 


The first fact, and it is a frightening one, is that during 
the course of this year a huge volume of resources must 
be subtracted from the supply available for civil use in 
the domestic economy. The Government is committed 
to an effort to bring Britain’s external balance of pay- 
ments into equilibrium, or better, in the second half of 
this year. If the actual deficit in the second half of 1951 


is guessed at £375 million, this means that the new 
strain upon the domestic economy, from this source 
alone, must be at the rate of £750 million a year. To 
this great burden there must be added the weight of this 
year’s increase in Britain’s defence effort. The cost of 
the defence programme in 1952-53, excluding civ‘! 
defence and certain expenditures borne on civil votes, 
is officially estimated at £1,462 million, or roughly £300 
million more than the expected actual expenditure in 
1951-52. In real terms, this probably represents an addi- 
tional outlay of just over £250 million. The gross 
additional load upon the economy will therefore surpass 
£1,000 million. 

This is a rough measure of the sacrifices that must be 
borne eventually if Britain is to achieve solvency and to 
maintain a defence effort that bears a tolerable resem- 
blance to the programme adopted last year. But 
this year the impact will be heavily cushioned. The 
government has decided, not unreasonably, that changes 
of this violence cannot be brought about quickly without 
drafts upon capital. The hard facts of export marketing 
require that the drive for a quick increase in exports 
should be based on capital goods, and the output of these 
cannot be rapidly expanded ; they must therefore be 
diverted from domestic capital projects. Secondly, to 
give still further relief, as well as to reduce demands for 
steel, the government is sharply curtailing licences for 
industrial and commercial building and is looking to the 
stiffer monetary policy and the suspension of the initial 
allowances to limit other forms of private investment. 
Thirdly, a substantial part of the £500 million of planned 
reduction in external expenditure will fall, not upon 
current domestic supplies, but upon stocks ; instead of 
the recent rapid replenishment, there will be actual 
inroads, into both the “ strategic” and the commercial 
holdings. If the several pressures upon home investment 
are effective, these three sources of non-recurring relief 
could release resources sufficient to carry, for the time 
being, at least half the gross additional burden. 

A further portion may be carried by additional 
domestic production. Given the frictional losses to be 
expected from the first phase of any determined disin- 
flation, while the necessary switching of resources is 
taking place, and given the continuing strain upon 
supplies of critical materials, it would be unwise to count 
upon any considerable increase in total output. An 
increase of between 2 and 3 per cent would be equivalent 
to one quarter of the con | burden to be shouldered. 
Finally, the Chancellor has said that the government’s 
civil expenditures in 1952-53, while maintained in moncy 
terms, will absorb 14 per cent less of the gross national 
product ; this implies the release of perhaps £150 million 
of resources. ens 

On these assumptions—that very large and damaging 
cuts are quickly made in home investment, that produc- 
tion rises modestly, and that the defence effort is some 
£250 million bigger than last year—the projected £720- 
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£770 million of import cuts and increased exports could 
ne accommodated without requiring, in this initial phase, 
any large reduction in the real volume of domestic con- 
sumption or further immediate retrenchment in the 
covernment’s civil expenditure. The financial gap to be 
closed by the budget, in order to maintain even the exist- 
ing degree of disinflation, will however be much more 
substantial—unless it can be assumed that any con- 
siderable part of the work of curtailing consumers’ ex- 
nenditure will be done outside the budget, by monetary 
nolicy supplemented by the tighter rein on hire purchase, 
and by higher prices. The object is to ensure that 
these measures, acting in combination, produce an in- 
crease in total savings sufficient to enforce the required 

it in the real volume of consumption and to neutralise 
the increase in net spendable incomes that accrue from 
the assumed rise in national output. There is no reason 
‘o suppose that personal savings will rise spontaneously, 
and gross new savings by businesses are more likely to 
fall than to rise. This means that part at least of the 
requisite increase in total savings must be provided by 
measures designed to reinforce whatever prospective 
urplus the Chancellor expects on the existing basis of 
taxation and subsidies. 


* 


Unless the problem is approached in this way, by look- 
ing first at the real resources that have to be provided, 
the budget accounts themselves will be dangerously mis- 
leading. But if the argument in real terms is understood, 
it will be seen that the magnitude of the current year’s 
surplus and even the prospective buoyancy of the revenue 
have little bearing upon the difficult decisions the 
Chancellor must take. Because of the big rise in prices, 
and the big lag in defence expenditure, the Exchequer 
returns for the current year to date look very different 
from the forecasts made last April. Allowing for the 
projected reduction in the Exchequer contribution to the 
National Insurance Fund, Mr Gaitskell ther expected 
the “ above-line ” surplus to drop from the £720 million 
of 1950-51 to only £80 million. Up to February 16th it 
had dropped by only £283 million (to £389 million), 
because revenue had risen by £403 million (compared 
with an expected rise of only £259 million in the full 
year) while expenditure had risen by £686 million (com- 
pared with an expected rise by £898 million). This 
shortfall in expenditure has occurred, moreover, despite 
the presentation of net new supplementary estimates for 
civil expenditure totalling nearly £220 million—mostly 
for strategic and commercial stocks. On the other hand, 
only £18 million of the £160 million allowed for supple- 
mentary defence expenditure is being taken up. The 
tact that a large part of these civil supplementary esti- 
mates were presented only last week makes it especially 
hazardous to try to guess the year’s outturn. But, for 
what they are worth, comparisons with last year’s experi- 
ence as adjusted for recent trends in revenue and expen~ 
diture suggest an eventual above-line surplus of the order 
of £300-£350 million ; this, it should be emphasised, is 
mainly a mechanical projection, not a forecast. 

This means that the accounts for the ensuing year will 
look much stronger, in the technical accounting sense, 
than has so far been generally supposed. Although the 
vield from Customs and Excise (which have provided 
‘our-fifths of this year’s excess of revenue over estimate) 
will suffer from the import cuts and the reduction of 
supplies subject to purchase tax, the return from direct 
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taxes will rise substantially. Taxation paid by businesses 
will reflect the big rise in profits (as computed for 
revenue purposes) that accrued from the 1950 increment 
of productivity and the post-Korea boom in commodity 
prices, and the yield from PAYE will be swollen by the 
wages and salary increases that have gathered momen- 
tum throughout the past year. In addition, the full eifect 
of the tax changes made last year (apart from the suspen- 
sion of the initial allowances, which will not begi~ to 
affect the revenue until 1954) will yield about {£80 
million, of which, however, a net £58 will derive from 
the increase in profits tax. Finally, because the conven- 
tional accounts do not distinguish capital from current 
items, the prospective civil expenditure will be sharply 
reduced by the suspension of purchases for stock and the 
intended drafts on stocks. The prospective above-line 
surplus, on this misleading basis of accounting, is likely 
to be appreciably larger than that for 1951-52—even, 
conceivably, large enough to cover the “ below-line ” 
expenditure. 


Very little of this financial gain, however, will repre- 
sent am increase in the disinflationary effect exerted 
through the budget. Most of the additional revenue from 
business taxation will be paid from tax reserves already 
accumulated; any resultant financial stringency in 
industry is unlikely to produce reductions in dividends, 
and any repercussions upon investment outlays have 
already been brought into the reckoning of the “ real ” 
gap that has to be closed. So has the relief due to be 
afforded by the reduction in stocks. These items must 
not be counted a second time in the balance-sheet of 
disinflation, as they would be if their financial counter- 
part in the budget accounts were added in. Finally, it 
should be noted that the additional PAYE deductions, 
though paid out of current incomes, will arise only 
because those incomes have been increased. 


The difficult task before the Chancellor, therefore, is 
to convince a bewildered public that the test of the need 
for further sacrifices is to be found in this stern and 
abstruse “real” accounting, not in the superficially 
healthy state of the conventional budget accounts. And 
he has the further, even more onerous, duty to make plain 
that the sacrifices required now have been greatly 


whittled down by the heavy drafts on capital—drafts - 


that cannot be repeated next year. It is then that the full 
weight of the new burdens will have to be borne. 





REPLACEMENT COSTS 


In conjunction with the Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountants, The 
Economist Intelligence Unit compiles 
indices showing changes in the replacement 
costs of different classes of plant, 
machinery, and factory buildings. All 
these indices are available for the last 
14 years, and some for a longer period. 
Any index can be supplied and kept up to 
date in the future; combinations of 
indices or special ones can be prepared to 
suit individual requirements. 


The Economist Intelligence Unit. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Steel and Enterprise—Ill, 





HE Iron and Steel Bill to return the steel industry. 


- to private enterprise under public supervision was 
to have been laid before Parliament this week, but larger 
events have swept away that intention. As matters now 
stand, the bill may not be debated, and possibly not 
published, until April or later. Although the ways and 
means of denationalisation are still under discussion, the 
main provisions of the bill have been in draft for some 
weeks ; this fact lends credence to the view that it will 
be primarily an enabling measure, establishing the intent 
and the power to dispose of the steel interests now 
owned by the Iron and Steel Corporation, rather than 
any specific method of doing so. But one provision of 
the new bill has been clearly foreshadowed ; the Govern- 
ment’s chosen instrument of public supervision will be 
an Iron and Steel Board on much the same lines, pre- 
sumably, as the board set up by the Labour Government 
in 1946 as an interim measure pending nationalisation. 


The concept of control through a board representing 
steel employers, workers, and consumers under an 
independent chairman may fairly be said to have been 
captured from Labour, and handed intact to the Con- 
servatives, by the British Iron and Steel Federation. The 
Labour Government of 1945-50 was no doubt 
embarrassed when their improvised and temporary organ 
of supervision came to be extolled by the federation as 
the ideal method of asserting the public interest in steel, 
and as a complete alternative to nationalisation ; 
politically, it will embarrass them still, as an Opposition, 
in the coming debates. But tributes to the efficacy of 
such a form of control need some scrutiny. The board’s 
powers were similar to those of the prewar Import 
Duties Advisory Committee: they included the review 
af development programmes, supervision “as neces- 
sary ” in “ current matters,” administration of any con- 
trols, and advice on general price policy and the fixing 
of particular prices. How far it effectively carried out 
these broad tasks has never been made clear. Its most 
direct responsibilities related to prices, and in 1947 it did 
carry out a full review of the standard margins of profit 
allowed on steel products. But the same thing was done 
two years later by the Ministry of Supply and both, in 
any case, must have been largely dependent upon the 
one central planning body for steel that is unmistakably 
effective—the federation itself. It is the nucleus of 
strength in the federation that makes it implausible to 
ascribe too much responsibility for postwar policy to any 
other body connected with the industry. 

' This point is clear in any examination of responsibility 
for steel development programmes. The original board 
examined the individual schemes comprised in the 
industry’s 1945 development plan, which as a whole had 
already been approved by the Government. It has been 
said that it examined the “economic soundness” of 
individual schemes more closely than did the federation’s 
development committee; it had, obviously, some 
potential influence in the granting “of licences. Judg- 
ments about economic soundness, however, remained 
essentially the business of the companies concerned, 
whe had to find the money; with an integrated steel 
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Can Steel be Supervised ‘s 


plant- costing some £75 per ton of annual output, it 
doubtful whether any ‘board could add much to th: 
thoroughness of the companies’ own scrutiny. The 
number and importance of schemes that the board had 
approved was at one time quoted as one index of progres; 
towards completion of the development scheme: bu: 
some of these schemes may not have gone forward in the 
exact form that it approved. 


Any attempt to compare development actually under- 
taken in the industry since 1945 with the original plan 
demonstrates that steel development is not a matter 9! 
settling one firm plan and fulfilling it to the letter ; :: 
is a process of continuous adjustment to circumstances 
In broad terms, it appears that by the end of last year 
the industry may have spent almost exactly as much as 
in 1945 it expected the development plan to cost—some 
£168 million. But in the meantime the estimated cost of 
the full plan has risen to perhaps £300 million, while 
more than a quarter of the money actually spent has 
been laid out upon projects not specifically detailed in ° 
the 1945 programme. About £120 million appears to 
have been spent on schemes specified under the plan, 
and those now in progress may cost £70 million more to 
complete. Schemes estimated at about £70 million in 
the original plan, which might-cost about {110 million 
at current prices appear to be in abeyance. On the 
other hand, work has been started upon about {100 
million of development projects not detailed in the 1945 
programme, and more than half of this amount has been 
spent. In all, work is now completed or in hand on 
projects estimated to cost about £290 million. In this 
estimate the schemes held in abeyance would presum- 
ably include the proposed new Scottish “ riverside ” steel 
plant, the “second Corby ” on a greenfields site in the 
home orefields, the new steel furnaces and billet mil! :0 
be owned by several North-East Coast companies, and 
the second tinplate mill in South Wales. Each shows 
how circumstances can affect plans. The Scottish stce!- 
owners later decided against the riverside site, and 
Scottish supplies of coking coal may be declining, 3 
least until about 1965 ; Stewart and Lloyds reluctantly 
decided that a new works based on home ore must await 
houses and labour ; Consett are building a continuous 
billet mill alone ; and it may be difficult to estimate the 
real need for a second new tinplate mill in South Wales 
until experience is gained on the first. Changing 
circumstances encouraged the partial replacing of these 
schemes by extensions of existing works. In the same 
way, if there was at one time a slackening in blast furnice 
development—of eleven major iron-making projects i1 
the plan, four are complete, four in progress, and the 
remaining three, or developments in their place, « 
being started—it will have arisen mainly through © 
ability of some steelmakers in 1949 and 1950 to obtain 
plenty of cheap scrap to make steel, leaving them un:cr 
less pressure to increase pig iron output. Such chanzes 
in a re-equipment programme are quite normal adj\'s'- 
ments of industrial development. No tripartite board, 
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or any other body, could prevent such reconsideration 
in the light of current experience or insist on the origina! 
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lcrrer of a plan ; nor is it easy to see how a board could 
exert much influence to compel a steelmaker to spend his * 
money faster. 


The responsibilities and potential effectiveness of a 
new board will depend to some extent, but not entirely, 
upon the method of denationalisation that may be 
adopted. An earlier article suggested that today there 
was no practical means of selling back publicly-owned 
sicel companies to realise what were rightly held to be 
inadequate take-over prices in 1949. An alternative 
method—the disposal of steel plants to their former 
owners on long-term repairing lease—was examined. It 
is, indeed, probable that the Bill when published will 
provide for alternative methods of disposal. In either 
event, somebody must dispose of the steel assets, and, 
therefore, must own them in the first place. An Iron 
and Steel Corporation with modified powers might be the 
logical candidate ; but personalities as well as organisa- 
tion are involved here, and the Government may well 

ecide to jettison the Corporation. Some form of 

holding and realisation company will be necessary as a 

ccessor to the Corporation. Its main purpose, in con- 
trast to that of the Corporation, will be to divest itself 
of si such securities, It should be a dormant form of trust, 


le : ia industry. If such a holding company were to 
€ cxerciil supervision over the industry, it would amount 
a hamstrung version of the present Corporation. 
What are the functions for which an Iron and Steel 
Bo ard is essential ? The first; and one that -clearly 
demands an impartial body with full access to the indus- 
try, is fact-finding. It was argued last week that the steel 
industry’s system of equalisation of costs needs thorough 
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and public examination. The task of inquiring into and 
reporting upon practices, problems and prospects of the 
industry would be one for the board ; it could probably 
do such work more effectively than some outside com- 
mittee or working party, or the Monopolies Commission. 
This would to some extent be a “ once-for-all” job, but 
the board would also carry the responsibility of full and 
not merely formal reporting on the industry from time to 
time. It would, moreover, inevitably have to consider the 
best central structure for the industry, including its own 
proper functions. Its study need not impede the progress 
of disposals—least of all such practicable sales as the 
re-purchase of steel subsidiaries by engineering firms. 
But its work on the future development of the steel 
industry should not exclude the regrouping of existing 
steel plants, where such a policy can be technically 
justified. Enterprise in steel does not come about merely 
by restoring the status quo ante 1949. 


The permanent functions of such a board in regroup- 
ing, prices, and future development, as in all else, could 
not be successfully carried out without effective 
representation of the labour side. The Act would need 
to define these functions in the widest terms. Only 
experience will show exactly what the board should— 
and could—do in these spheres. Its. whole chance of 
usefulness hinges upon its relations and sharing of 
responsibility with the British Iron and Steel Federation, 
and these matters may eventually need defining. It has 
been argued that the board should have power to set 
up publicly owned steel plants if it considered them 
necessary in the national interest and if private firms 
refused to build them. This suggestion may have some 
attractions for the TUC, but it is probably not very 
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meaningful. Development for purely strategic reasons 
should be left to the Government, as it has been before. 
Development in the country’s commercial interest that 
did not attract private entrepreneurs would be unlikely 
to appeal to a board that would have to justify the expen- 
diture of public money. 

It is, indeed, still open to proof whéther the whole 
concept of an Iron and Steel Board purporting to super- 
vise d privately owned steel industry has more than 
political significance. The real answer can come from 
only one quarter—the federation. The obvious danger 
in any such form of supervision is that the public body 
empowered to supervise may sooner or later become a 
mere echo of Steel House. Any body set up to supervise 
the steel industry must depend at first largely on the 
federation’s expert knowledge—the corporation itself 
has been no exception. The federation ought to realise 
that here is a danger for the steel industry and for itself. 
No doubt the federation could, if it wished, submerge 
and capture any public body charged to supervise steel ; 
there may even be an inherent danger that a supervisory 
body may tend of its own inertia towards such a posture 
of dependence. But, equally, to allow this to happen 
would be the most certain way of ensuring a second— 
and final—nationalisation when the political pendulum 
swings again. Public scrutiny will bé sustained and sharp. 
The one hope of taking steel ownership out of politics 
—it may, indeed, be a slim chance—is to convince the 
electorate of the effectiveness of public supervision in this 
form. That means the genuine transfer of certain 
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powers—and conceivably the sharing of some of the 

* operations, such as the work of the economic and 
statistical departments—between federation and board - 
it does not imply, despite the notions in some peop!e’s 
minds, more power for the federation under a new public 
umbrella. The success of the experiment may well 
depend on the personalities, as much as the powers, of 
the board: bluntly, what is required is a chairman who 
can meet Sir Andrew Duncan on equal terms. 


The three articles of this series, in sum, have suggested 
that the return of the steel industry to private control 
will be technically complex, but that it should be 
feasible. The exercise is desirable on many grounds, 
and particularly since it offers an opportunity for the 
attraction of the genuine private investor with risk 
capital into steel ownership and for the instilling 
of a greater measure of competitive enterprise into the 
industry. The immediate need of public examination 
of the industry need not delay the earlier stages of 
denationalisation. Only by such examination can the 
forms of effective public supervision of steel be rationally 
defined. How well such supervision may eventually 
work depends almost entirely on the co-operation of 
the industry’s present private controllers. Such con- 
clusions may not commend themselves to politicians, 
who often prefer to supply answers than to study ques- 
tions. But denationalisation, if it is tackled without 
proper thought, may prove as irrelevant to the real 
problems of the British steel industry as was nationalisa- 
tion—and liable sooner or later to irrevocable reversal. 


Business Notes 


The Test of Interest Rates 


The authorities have quickly seized the opportunity 
presented by the success of the recent Southern Rhodesia 
issue by allowing another trustee borrower through the 
turnstiles. The newcomer wears an unfamiliar garb ; for 
the first time for many years a stock has been offered at a 
discount of more than ten points, and thus, though tech- 
nically a trustee security, is particularly ill-suited to the needs 
of trustees. The Government of Uganda is raising 
£5,983,000 (of which {1,733,000 had already been placed 
-and a further £250,000 was reserved for residents in East 
Africa and Zanzibar) in 3} per cent stocks, 1966-69, offered 
at 89. The loan offers a gross redemption yield of 
£4 8s. 7d. per cent, compared with the £4 10s. 11d. per 
cent offered by the longer Rhodesian stock at its issue price ; 
but its appeal is primarily to surtax payers and other 
investors whose special tax position makes them more 
interested in net than in gross redemption yields, and on 
this basis the new stock is the more attractive. - It is doubtful, 
however, whether the terms were primarily designed with 
this object, for there are now many existing gilt edged 
stocks that meet the needs of this type of investor. The 
choice of these unusual terms for a new issue, instead of 
marking a change of official policy as the market was prone 
to assume, was probably determined by the convenience of 
offering what is really only a second tranche of the small 
Uganda stock created two years ago, when the issue price 
was 98. This stock was quoted before this week’s announce- 
ment at the wide price of 92-95, including about 14 of gross 
interest. Plainly, therefore, the authorities deemed it wise 


to repeat the successful tactics of the Rhodesia operation, by , 


offering subscribers an appreciable turn. This means, in 
effect, that the price that has to be paid for avoidance of 


indigestion in the new issue market is a gradual pressure 
on interest rates. The result has been seen in some fairly 
Sharp declines in Dominion and Colonial stocks and in a 
Sagging tendency in British Government stocks. The new 


Rhodesian stock has receded from its early premium of *s 
to one of i. 


Meanwhile, two authoritative denials have been given this 
week of rumours that the rising trend of interest rates was 
about to be made still more effective. The first denial, dis- 
cussed in a separate note below, concerned the housing 
subsidies. The other contradicted recent press reports that 
an increase would shortly be made in rates offered on 
“small” savings. Lord Mackintosh, chairman of the 
National Savings Committee, pointed out that rates on 
certificates and bonds were increased “only” a year ago— 
a year in which, however, much has happened to the structure 
of market rates. Despite this big change, there is “no 
intention” to replace the existing series of certificates and 
bonds “at the present time.” The réturn from 3 per cent 
Defence Bonds is particularly-out of line; but Lord 
Mackintosh, always a skilful propagandist, actually argued 
that the market decline made the bonds the more attractive— 
because the right of holders to encash them at six months’ 
notice relieved them of any risk of depreciation of capital 
value. The only imminent change in the conditions govern 
ing small savings is that the expected increase in the limit on 
deposits in the savings banks from £2,000 to £3,000 (but still 
subject to the limit of £500 upon deposits made in any one 
year) comes into effect on March 1st. The limit upon hold- 
ings of Defence Bonds was raised from {£2,500 to £3,590 
last October, while the limit for certificates was effectively 
raised when the new series was introduced twelve months 
ago. 
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Report on Purchase Tax 


The publication ten days before the Budget of the report 
f the Douglas Committee on purchase tax and the utility 
cchemes suggests that government action on its findings will 
e prompt. Unfortunately, the committee’s recommenda- 
vons are fundamentally based on a compromise ; the changes 
sroposed are satisfactory so far as they go, but they still 
reserve some of the worst features of the purchase tax. The 
sport proposes the formal ending of the utility schemes as 
-hey now exist, but suggests that they should be largely 
-placed by the introduction of new classes of tax-free goods. 
These goods will, by definition, be simply those that are 
old at or below tax-free limits which will be fixed for 
| articles now included in utility schemes. The second 
change recommended by the committee is that purchase 
tax should no longer be levied as at present on the 
whole value of the goods sold at prices above the tax-free 
limit ; it should instead be charged “only on the excess, if 
any, of the value of the article over the tax-free limit.” Thus 
some portion of the price of every article bearing purchase 
tax would remain tax-free, and this portion the committee 
has designated “ D” for “ fixed deduction.” 


Such a scheme has several obvious points in its favour, 
but it hardly solves the essential problem that was posed to 
the committee last July. This is the long-standing complaint 
of the textile industries and others that they can no longer 
take the risk of producing high quality goods for export with- 

ut the assurance that such goods can, if necessary, be dis- 

posed of at home. The heavy weight of purchase tax makes 
this impossible today. The Douglas Committee, on a quick 
assessment of its report, does not seem to have produced a 
scheme that would reduce this discrimination against high- 
quality products. It suggests, indeed, that a flat rate tax of 
between 10 and 124 per cent on all utility and non-utility 
items would fulfil the condition in its terms of reference 
that the total yield of purchase tax must be maintained. But 
the committee has preferred to recommend that the tax 
exemption limits under its new scheme should be set high 
enough to permit at least half the purchases of “ each class ” 
of goods now in the utility schemes to be bought free of tax. 
This means that “ there is little room for reduction in the 
tax on the most expensive goods.” In short, no relief is 
proposed for those sections of each industry that claim 
most need of it. 


* * * 


Towards the No-Par Share 


Sir John Barlow’s Bill to permit the no-par share in 
this country deserves general support. It is likely to need 
help from the Government if it is to be passed into law, for 
this session of Parliament does not promise great opportuni- 
ies for the success of an unassisted private member’s Bill. 


But what the Government has promised for Mr Harold 7 


Lever’s private Bill on reform of the law of libel might 
equally be extended to the sensible reforms that Sir John is 
proposing. In essence these amount to permissive powers, 
with all proper safeguards, for companies to issue no-par 
shares. The notion that the ordinary share must carry a 
hxed cash denomination is a piece of antediluvian financial 
sentimentality. Yet it dies hard. The old fashioned think 
of the no-par share as a kind of trick ; the critics of company 
hnance on the Left would oppose it on the ground that it 
would rob them of one of their favourite instruments of 
propaganda—the expression of dividends as percentages 
calculated on shares of fixed denomination. 


_ If the first of these attitudes is wrong, the second is posi- 
tively mischievous. It has been allowed to do great harm 
and has bred misconception after misconception about profits, 
farnings, dividends, industry’s real resources and the true 
nature of capital. For this reason alone, it must be hoped 
that Sir John’s Bill will enjoy a fair chance to do what the 
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Cohen Report and the Companies Act of 1948 failed to 
recommend and implement. It may be odd that this com- 
monsense reform has to be left to the tumble of fortune 
that determines the fate of a private Bill, There may be no 
Opportunity in future—short of the next revision of the 
Companies Act in, say, a couple of decades—for carrying it 
out. For that reason alone, it is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will be able to give their support to the measure and 
perhaps at some points to improve it. 


* * * 


Interest Rates and Housing Subsidy 


The recent rumours that the increase in the cost of 
local authority housing in consequence of the higher interest 
rates charged by the Public Works Loan Board would not 
be offset by any corresponding increase-in housing subsidy 
have proved incorrect. On the reassembly of Parliament 
on Tuesday, the Minister of Housing, Mr Harold Macmillan, 


- declined to make any detailed statement about the new 


structure of the housing subsidies until he had met the 
representatives of the local authorities. But, under pressure 
on the specific point, he revealed that the increase “ will be 
sufficient for that purpose ”—sufficient, that is to say, to 
cover the effects upon local authority housing of both 
increases in the PWLB charges for loans. 


It should be noted that this still leaves room for such 
changes in the subsidies as might necéssitate some increase 
in rents from other causes; but it seems evident that the 
Government has thrown away an important opportunity for 
making a start upon the increasingly urgent task of getting 
rid of artificiality in the level of rents. There is no sign yet 
of any recognition that the problem of easing the housing 
shortage needs to be tackled from the demand side as well 
as from that of supply—or that adequate maintenance and 
conversion of existing housing properties might give quicker 
reinforcement of effective supply than can be obtained 
solely from new construction. If speed is of the essence, as 
the Government’s general statements of policy profess, a 
realistic revision of the rent restriction provisions and of 
subsidies should be of the highest priority. 


x * * 


Two Per Cent Unemployment 


Some 378,700 people were unemployed in Britain on 
January 14th, and there are indications that many more are 
out of work today—perhaps as many as 2} per cent of the 
total working population. Even the January figure—less than 
2 per cent—represents considerable hardship: but it almost 
certainly represents less unemployment than could 
reasonably be expected in a period of widespread 
shifting of jobs. Such a degree of unemployment may not 
in reality imply as much mobility as it would in a more 
flexible economy; people falling out of work in textile 
areas do not, for some time at least, become potential engin- 
eering workers, unless there is an ordnance factory a little 
way along the valley. Nevertheless, ordinary economic 
incentives eventually do move labour, with some friction and 
at some delay ; and the increase, once again, of 10,000 in 
the labour force of the “ metals, engineering and vehicles” 
section of industry shows that in broad terms labour is 
moving in the right direction. 

Immense political temptations to soften disinflationary 
policy are bound to accompany the appearance of unemploy- 
ment, particularly if its incidence is acute in one or two 


areas. Yet the increase in unemployment remains the only | - 


real indication that cracks are appearing in the rigid carapace 
of the economy. Increasing unemployment, it can be 
argued, can have the opposite effect of making workers 
stretch out the work to the utmost ; but under-employment 
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of one form or another fairly soon becomes costly to the 
individual firm, and fewer firms now can afford to accept it 
for long. Movement from all areas is not equally desirable, 
and workers laid off by textile mills, if lost to engineering, 
may be hard to replace. But it is the forces of the market, 
at home and overseas, and not the Government, that are 
discriminating against soft goods. Suggestions that this 
degree of unemployment will result in special measures by 
. the Government, or even weaken the tenour of the Budget, 
must surely be hard to credit. Its appearance is not the 
onset of depression, but the mark of power to change jobs 
and reorganise labour and production to meet contemporary 
needs. If two per cent of unemployment, in 1952, could 
send a Conservative Government scuttling for cover, the 
British economy might well be written off as a victim of 
incurable industrial arthritis. 


. Ses 


Tumble in Commodity Shares 


Commodity shares have taken a sharp fall this week, 
with the rubber market leading the way. Just before the 
weekend the price of spot rubber in the London market 
tumbled to its lowest point since July, 1950, and, with 
jobbers unwilling to take shares on their books, the Financial 
Times index of rubber shares fell by 10.7 points in two days. 
By the time the mafkets closed on Monday this index stood 
at 89.0, its lowest point since its inception at the end of 
1949 ; such a recognised market leader as the £1 ordinary 
shares of United Sua Betong had lost 7s. 73d. in the two 
days, to 44s. 9d. A -rally was staged later in the week, 
but shares with a low standing in the market have now 
gone on to a yield basis of as much as §0 or 60 per cent, 
while “ Suas,” at a middle price of 48s. 14d., offer a yield 
of 203 per cent. By Tuesday, moreover, the market had 
taken a cue from Wall Street and extended losses to almost 
all types of commodity shares. Base metals, led by Rhodesian 
coppers—but closely followed by tins, manganese and others 
—suffered particularly ; even such a share as Rhokana, where 
any threat to the dividend seems far off, lost 1} points to 234. 
After the initial fluster rubber shares rallied sharply, but 
when the market closed on Wednesday copper shares were 
still falling, with Rhokana down to 22%. 


In the rubber market danger signals have been flying for 
some time. The American stockpile programme will be 
completed soon and unless the United States then relaxes 
controls on the consumption of natural rubber and allows it 
to compete freely, or fairly freely, with synthetic, world 
consumption seems bound to lag behind world output. 
European consumption of rubber is also beginning to fall 
as a result of the decline in motorcar production. But 
for base metals such as copper, lead and zinc the immediate 
prospect—at worst—seems to be of decline from a state of 
immoderate inflation to a state of still exceptional boom. It 
is true that if rearmament, both in Britain and in Western 
Europe, is retarded the demand for these metals may become 
slightly less urgent, but the American defence programme 
is likely to remain as ravenous as ever for copper and zinc. 
Civilian use of most base metals is still curtailed both in 
Europe and in the United States ; if these controls were taken 
off civilian demand would certainly increase slightly—even 
if not by as much as the American mobilisation authorities 
might fear. The “free markets” for copper, lead and zinc 
have been declining since last summer, but this movement 
will affect the profits of only a limited number of producers. 
As for tin, the London market price has still not weakened 
significantly below {£980 a ton. If this price is maintained 
for the next month or so, the British Government is going 
to lose sterling on the recent Anglo-American metals deal, 
for not all of the 20,000 tons that Britain has agreed to sell 
to America at £944 a ton can come from the Government’s 
present stockpile. 
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Japan’s Anti-Export Drive : 

It is a sombre thought that sterling is now such a we ik 
currency that Japan is carrying out an anti-export drive 
designed to prevent undue accretions of sterling to its resery«. 
The Japanese Government announced three such steps |. 
week. First, it imposed an outright ban on the sale of 
109,000 tons of steel to Britain unless payment is made ip 
dollars or raw material supplies, or is accompanied by a some. 
what vague promise that Japan will have access to iron ore 
resources in South East Asia. Secondly, it declared 
that letters of credit covering Japanese exports to the sterling 
area must not be opened more than three months before the 
execution of the relevant contracts; this measure seems 
aimed at exports that take a long time to deliver, especially 
heavy goods and other essentials for which there is a waiting 
list. Thirdly, it announced that transactions in forward 
sterling will be limited to a period of three months (previous'y 
the limit was a year), and it increased the discount for forward 
sellers of sterling to double the rate for the dollar. These 
measures are not free from some (for once, desirable) political 
undertones. Two of the countries that have recently been 
angling for a sterling-based trade in heavy goods with Japan 
are Communist China and Russia. 


Nevertheless, the reasons for recent heavy accretions of 
sterling to Japan need careful probing. Last year’s payments 
agreement between Britain and Japan was drawn up in the 
belief that Japan’s holdings of sterling would mount to a 
seasonal peak of not more than £70 million in the summer, 
but that they would fall to such a low point in March that 
the average holding throughout the year would not be more 
than about £40 million ; last March Japan may have been 
a net sterling debtor. But things have not worked out that 
way. At the moment, shortly before what is usually the 
seasonal nadir, Japan is believed to hold nearly £90 million 
in sterling. One reason for this has been a shortfall in exports 
to Japan that are usually paid for in sterling—such as Aus- 
tralian wheat and Siamese rice. Another has been the inflow 
of dollars into Japan as a result of the Korean war ; this has 
made the previous veiled Japanese discrimination against 
dollar imports less necessary. Yet another has been the fact 
that Japanese industries have been running down their stocks 
of raw materials, partly out of sensible speculative motives 
and partly because of the Japanese Government’s moderatcly 
successful internal disinflationary policy. But the major 
reason has simply been that Japan’s industrial production has 
been increasing at the almost fantastic rate of 50 per cent 
per annum and has been flooding over into sterling arca 
markets ; here again some of the factors have been temporary 
ones—its grip on the Pakistan market, for instance, has been 
aided by that country’s trade tiff with India—but the develop- 
ment as a whole seems indicative of a -term trend, For- 
tunately some of the new measures to restrict Japanese exports 
to the sterling area will, on the reverse side of their medal, 
encourage Japanese imports from it. This.is an opportunity 
for sterling area exporters that must not be missed. In 
official terminology Japan may not be quite a hard currency 
market yet, but in the years that lie ahead it is almost certainly 
going to become one. 


* * * 


Trade in January 


_ Vehicle exports are still increasing and they played 4 
major part in the record exports last month of £250 million. 
The latest trade returns show that the rise was still main'y 
concentrated on the metal-using industries, although restr <- 
tons on exports of non-ferrous metal ; are now taking 
their toll, for they declined slightly. Wool manufactures, 01 
the other hand, are down by about a quarter compared wi‘) 
January, 1951. but cotton exports have been more or |< 
maintained. rise in imports to. million, the 
highest level. since last October, na by larger 
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CORN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 


Brown & Polson 


| BROWN & POLSON LTD., WELLINGTON HOUSE, 125/130 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 








The 
household name of 
a service to 


industry 


TT? most people, the name Brown & Polson 
suggests cornflour, as directly as starch 
suggests ironing. Here are some facts that 
may surprise them: 
The major work of the Brown & Polson 
Group is the manufacture of starch (and its 
derivatives and by-products) for industrial use. 
In 1951 the Group in Britain made and sold 
some 200,000 tons of starch products. The 
number of different starch products that 
made up the 200,000 tons was 400. At the 
time of writing, some 80 industries use starch 
products, and the list is still growing. Among 
the industries that use them are iron founding, 
oilwell drilling, and pottery making, and 
many others that seem just as unlikely to 
do so. 


A Consultative Service , 


A series of advertisements following this 
one will review some of the industrial 
problems that Brown & Polson starch pro- 
ducts have helped to solve. It is hoped that 
the series will suggest, to readers engaged in 
the management of industry, possibilities for 
using starch products in new ways, to solve 
problems that are troubling them. Enquiries 
into possibilities of that kind will be welcomed, 
and responsible experts will answer them. 

This consultative service is a normal 
part of the process of marketing Brown & 
Polson starch products. Enquiries should be 
addressed to 


The Industrial Division of 
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Backroom Boy with a bucksaw Although his 
name never appears Halloran is one of the most im- 
portant contributors to the newspapers. In fact, it is 
on his bucksaw that the publication of the newspaper 


depends. For Barney Halloran* is a Newfoundland 


logger, on the pay roll of the largest paper mill in the 

world — Bowater’s at Corner Brook. His job is to fell 

and cut the trees into four foot logs, using the length of 
his bucksaw as a measure. They are then ready for the 

journey to Corner Brook by sleigh, truck, train, ship or 

most usual of all, floating down by river, there to. be 

pulped and processed into newsprint. Halloran stands 

five foot eleven in his socks, and weighs 200 pounds, 

according to the Medical Officer who runs the foot rule 

over every logger at the start of the season. According - 
to the camp cook, his appetite is built in proportion ! 

“He'd eat a cow between, two biscuits.” But Barney 

just smiles tolerantly, knowing that a logger without an 

appetite is as useless as an axe without a handle. 


THE WHOLE WEALTH OF BOWATER CRAFTSMANSHIP, EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 
IN THE ART OF MAKING PAPER —— THE * KNOW-HOW * IN SHORT — i FREELY AT 
YOUR SERVICE. 





THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN * CANADA * AUSTRALIA + SOUTH AFRICA * U.$.A * NORWAY * SWEDEN 
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* Fictitious name for a real character 
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But now they use 
mighty machines 
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In the 200 years that have followed Axel Cronstedt’s 
discovery of nickel in 1751, mining technique has pro- 
gressed beyond the wildest dreams of his day. Under- 
ground development in the nickel mines now exceeds a total 
of 283 miles, and reaches well over a mile below the surface. 
Active development of new areas goes on all the time. New 
shafts are sunk, new and powerful hoisting equipment con- 
structed, every mechanical aid called in to bring more nickel 


out of its rock-bound storehouse in the depths of the earth. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 


SUNDERLAND HOUSE + CURZON ST + LONDON : W.1 «on 
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Look where you will and you will almost certainly 
find one of the aluminium alloys in the comprehen- 
sive “‘ Duralumin ” range. 

The increasing popularity of this versatile material 
is hardly surprising. It cannot rust, need not be 
painted, is of good appearance, and whilst only one- 
third the weight of steel is equally as strong and 
lasts longer. 

* Duralumin ” can be welded, machined, pressed 
and fabricated in much the same way as other 
metals. It is produced as sheet, strip, tubes, wire 
and sections; the latter in a limitless variety of 
different contours. 

While shortages exist at present, this is a passing 
phase. Now is the time to consider the use of 
aluminium alloys in your business so that your 
plans may be complete when the needs of re-arma- 
ment are satisfied. Our development department 
will advise, entirely without obligation. 


A modern design, without “Duralumin ” 
—probably isn’t ! 


yy JAMES BOOTH & COMPANY LIMITED 
ARGYLE STREET WORKS ~ BIRMINGHAM 7? 
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supplies of raw materials, particularly of oilseeds and crude 
petroleum. Food imports showed no effects of the cuts 
announced by the Chancellor last November ; indeed the 
‘otal spent on food rose from £99 million to £116 million, 
mainly owing to larger imports of wheat. 


ssiGiids 


rhe vehicle group now contributes one-fifth of Britain’s 
exports, having risen to £50 million—an increase of {10} 
milion compared with January, 1951. Australia is still the 
largest single market for cars, while shipments to Canada 
are now much smaller than they were twelve months ago. 
Exports of machinery reached a total of £384 million or {9 
million above the corresponding month in 1951. For textiles 
the results are very uneven. Cotton manufactures held com- 
paratively steady at £184 million compared with {£18} 
million of a year ago. Wool manufactures, on the other hand, 
fell sharply from £17 million to £123 million. Silk and 
rayon exports were only slightly smaller and jute 
coods and cordage, alone of all the textile group, showed a 
small improvement on the year. Chemicals, drugs and dyes 
increased significantly from £103 million in January of 
twelve months ago to £14 million ; exports to the United 
States were more than double the level of a year ago. 

The most striking feature of raw materials imports was the 
sharp fall in raw wool and raw cotton imports. Raw wool 
imports dropped to £18} million—about half the level of a 
year ago ; part of this fall was due to lower wool prices, the 
quantity received fell by 15 million lb to 65 million lb. Raw 
cotton imports fell by 26 million lb to 76 million lb, chiefly 
because of the much smaller imports of long staple cotton. 
Apart from oilseeds which rose to form the largest single 
group of raw material imports in January, 1952, other major 
increases occurred in timber and paper making materials. 
Timber rose by over £84 million to £17} million and paper 
materials more than doubled to reach £187 million. In 
future months imports of raw materials should fall, as the 
Government begins to draw upon stocks. 


* * * 


Poll Tax at British Airports 


_ The wrath of the airlines has been roused by the 
Ministry of Civil Aviation’s decision to impose a charge on 
each passenger landed at British airports. The sum is §s. 
ior passengers from Europe and 7s. 6d. for those arriving 
irom greater distances and is intended to cover the cost of 
running the lounges and other facilities provided for 
passengers at the airport. The airlines already pay landing 
charges for each aircraft which range from an average of 
6 §s. for a Viking flying in from Europe to £30 18s. 9d. 
ior a transatlantic Stratocruiser. Operators have attacked 
iné new charges as a further tiresome formality for 
‘heir passengers and think it an unfortunate coincidence that 
‘hey will be introduced on the same day as the new tourist 
services, But under the circumstances, the Ministry’s action 
cems reasonable and appears to have been made in a form 
‘o avoid embarrassing the airlines. 

_ The Ministry has published no recent trading accounts for 
ts administration of British airports. Expenditure, excluding 
interest Charges on capital and the cost of meteorological and 
navigation services, is running at £2,300,000 a year while 
‘evenue, in the form of landing charges and rents of hangars, 
booking offices and restaurants, amounts to only £1,600,000. 
The difference of approximately £700,000 is being met by 
the taxpayer. The last detailed accounts, for the year 
1048-49, showed a revenue of only £1,300,000 compared 
with an expenditure of £3,500,000. The Ministry’s methods 
ot book-keeping have more once attracted comment 
‘rom the Committee of Public Accounts and it will certainly 
he argued troy: more prsigen: administration could reduce 
the cost of running the airports without expecting air 
Passengers to contribute a further payment towards their 
upkeep. But when the Treasury is asking for immedia 
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economies in Ministry expenditure, the most rapid results 
are obtained by increasing revenue. If the Ministry were 
to have ratsed this sum by any other means, say byraising 
landing charges, it would have put an extra burden on 
operating costs which could not have been passed on to the 
passengers because fares canbe raised only by international 
agreement. The new charges, if they were borne by the 
operators, would be likely to cost British European Airways 
an extra {£100,000 over the full year, British Overseas 
Airways between {£30,000 and {£40,000 a year and Pan- 
American would pay at least £1,500 a week on the basis 
of its present long-distance summer schedules. Operators 
can, if they choose, absorb this head charge but the general 
impression is that in all cases the passengers will be asked 
to pay. There are precedents for either course, for many 
airports in all parts of the world impose a head charge at 
arrival or departure and occasionally at both, and the British 
rate is modest- by comparison with the $10 asked at some 
American airports, or the 12s. 6d. charged at Bermuda. 


* * * 


Atom Bomb Trials 


The promised trials of the first British-built atomic 
weapons suggest that the development period of atomic 
research in this country has come to an end. These first 
five years have been largely occupied with design and 
building for the complex research and production organ- 
isation that practical work on atomic energy or atomic 
weapons demands. The heart of the organisation is the 
Harwell research station, with its two small atomic piles. 
A second station at Risley operates as a headquarters for 
plant design. Three further plants undertake the production 
of fissile materials. At Springfields, uranium metal is 
extracted from crude ore. The complex chemical operation 
of separating the metal into its two components, the basic 
atomic fuel uranium 235 and the non-fissile uranium 238, 
is carried out at Capenhurst. The plant at Sellafield is in 
essence an atomic furnace where uranium 235 from Capen- 
hurst is used to convert staple materials such as uranium 238 
into the fissile element, plutonium, which provides the 
explosive portion of many atomic bombs. The work of 2 


‘fifth station at Aldermaston has not been described. 


It might have been possible to construct and test these 
atomic weapons at an earlier date, but it is doubtful whether 
much would have been gained by doing so before the pro- 
duction of atomic fuels had been firmly established. The 
plutonium plant started early last year, and for a time 
quantities of plutonium were imported from Canada. The 
need to provide instruments for an atomic testing ground in 
Australia may have further postponed the trials, yet in 
existing circumstances the decision seems to have been right. 
To have used American testing sites would have involved 
revealing all details of the weapons to the American authori- 
ties. The design of these weapons and in particular of 
their exploding mechanisms, is the result of work carried 
out in this country in secret since 1946 and it would be of 
great interest, and conceivably of value, to the American 
Atomic Energy Commission. The reluctance of the British 
Government to reveal information of this nature without 
in turn receiving details of equal importance is easy to 
understand. One eventual result of the British attitude 
may be the modification of the American laws governing the 
exchange of atomic information, but that can hardly come 
quickly.. And once the British authorities have gomte to 
the expense and trouble of establishing their own land and 


American testing facilities will have lost most of its attrac- 
tion. It may thus happen that the British -attitude to the 
pieskrveria ne themes omen Se tales ae 

\meri viewpoint is promising to more 
conciliatory. 


grounds in the Commonwealth, the use of © 
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Steel Still too Cheap 


At the time that The Economist went to press the 
increase in steel prices that had been expected for several 
weeks had still not been announced. This indecision is 
quite extraordinary: All the reasonable, or at least all the 
cogently argued. objections, appeared to have been met or 
overborne during the last three weeks. It would be inter- 
esting to know who in Whitehall has been fighting a rearguard 
action for the principle of selling a scarce and rationed 
material at less than the cost at which it can be produced 
at a reasonable profit and at-about half the price at which 
more of it can be obtained from abroad. 


The increase in price that is under consideration—some {£4 
to £§ a ton—appears not quite to cover the rises in costs 
that the steel industry will have to bear. These will include 
not only the rises in the prices of home-bought scrap, fuel 
oil, coal, transport and imported raw materials, but the cost 
of buying perhaps a million and a half tons of semi-finished 
and finished steel from abroad at world prices and selling it 
in Britain at the much lower home price. This final item 
is the element in the increase of price to which the Iron and 
Steel Corporation originally offered its main opposition— 
though Mr Hardie also felt that the steel companies owned by 
the Corporation, which appear to have shown handsome 
profits in 1951 compared with earlier years, might have carried 
the general burden of increased costs for at least a few months. 
This second point has partly been met by proposing an 
increase in steel prices of somewhat less than the total increase 
in costs. The first issue has been decided against him. The 
nationalised Corporation felt that it was not reasonable to 
ask British steel companies to increase the prices of their 
steel to offset a loss on foreign steel, particularly finished 
steel that the companies will never handle, when that foreign 
steel represents a marginal supply imported for exceptional 
rearmament purposes. It was argued that the Government 
should buy this extra steel.and should sell it to “ rearma- 
ment consumers” at the purchase prices. 


This argument was not carried through to its logical con- 
clusion. If Mr Hardie feels that selling foreign steel below its 
purchase price inflates demand, should he not deduce that 
the price of all British steel should be raised to the price at 
which foreign steel has to be purchased—at least to the price 
f.o.b. foreign ports ? It hardly seems reasonable to invoke 


the price mechanism in part-but not all of the market. Some’ 


of the steel is imported in ingots that will be rolled into 
finished products by British works, and very little of it in 
finished products that would be easy to identify with par- 
ticular consumers ; moreover, it is very doubtful whether the 
bulk of this American steel will be directly used for defence. 
Under the present steel allocation scheme, such a course 
might mean allotting to one Consumer expensive imported 
steel and to another cheaper home-produced: steel. On the 
question of profits, it may be questioned whether the increases 
in company earnings reported by the companies pver which 
Mr Hardie is temporarily in control are upon the basis of full 
provision for depreciation in terms of replacement costs. 
Only if adequate provision were being made—which does not 
seem in any way certain—could the absorption of increases 
in costs, as an “ anti-inflationary” measure, be justified. 
The case for freer operation of the price mechanism in steel 


has recently been examined in these columns. But it does 


not by any means compel acceptance of the heresy common 
in planning in this country since the war—that inflation is 
to be resisted by holding the prices of basic materials 
artificially low. 

. * + 


1.C.1.’s Development Programme 


Last week Imperial: Chemical Industries duly posted 
provisional letters of allotment to their ordinary shareholders 
offering them the right to subscribe for 10,093,023 new {1 
ordinary shares at 40s. 6d. a share in the ratio of one new 





¢ ; 
rehiehete, to 








share for every £6 of ordinary stock held. With thi: «. 

ICI’s third postwar 4 to the capital market is ne 
way and for the third time the amount to be raised is 2h, 
£20 million. The terms of the new issue are almost exactly 
identical with those of the first postwar issue made in 1443 - 
the intervening issue in September, 1950, took the w, my 
debated form of the placing with institutional inysto;; 
of £20 million of 4 per cent unsecured loan stock. De ings 
in the new shares began in a lively market on Monday, when 
the price opened at 1s. 14d. premium and then fel! 


away 
to close at 9d. premium. € premium once nar: bs. 
to 67d. and is still no higher than od. In the prospectus 
accompanying the letters of allotment the directors 
report that prelimi figures show that net income before 
tax in 1951 exceeds corresponding total in 1950. [: js 
also their belief that the present rate of dividend—i2 per 
cent—can be maintained on the increased capital. In 1952, 


when the new shares will rank for dividend paymen: 
directors intend to adjust the interim dividend so that i: wil! 
represent in future a higher proportion of the total payment. 
These statements confirm the impression that the <apital 
developments which absorbed the proceeds of the earlier 
issues, are bearing good fruit; the directors are confident 
that the projects to be financed by the latest issue wil! d 
so too. 


By the end of last September, ICI’s directors had autho 
rised the spending of about £77 million on new ¢ipital 
developments and since then further extensions of productive 
capacity have been sanctioned. The greater part -of this 
expenditure will provide increased capacity in the divisions 
that manufacture the company’s most important pr mary 
products—such as alkalis, chlorine, dyestuffs and non-ferrous 
metals—though substantial sums are also being spent on 

_ developing the manufacture of pharmaceuticals and chemicals 
from the processing of oils. About £10 million is earmarked 
for the further development of the new synthetic fibre 
“ Terylene,” and another £5 million will be used in expand- 
ing the output of nylon. All these developments are “ vital 
to the national economy,” and as ICI, whose exports last 
year rose from £48.4 million to £§7.5 million, must now 
be one of the biggest individual exporters in Britain, its 
capital construction programme is likely to be fairly near 
the head of any queue of official priorities. But even with 
the sun of official approval apparently shining on it. the 
present rate of capital expansion may be threatenci by 
physical shortages in steel and other materials, and the delays 
that these shortages can cause. 


>» 


* ae * 


Mining Manpower 


By Easter there may be almost 710,000 men on colliery 
books ; but from that peak mining manpower mu. be 
expected to decline gradually until the beginning «! the 
winter. That is the prospect to be deduced from the 
seasonal flow of labour in and out of the industry, \\ hich 
follows a fairly consistent pattern. But it does not 1 dJuce 
the significance of an encouraging trend; the se:-nal 
increase in manpower began rather earlier than usua. ‘lus 
winter and by February 9th had brought the mining [25our 
force to 706,500 men, compared with 705,300 the \ eek 
before and with 697,900 a year before. 


Juvenile recruitment during the first five weeks of the 
year was about 700 higher than in the same period of 195!; 
.and it is about twice as high as in 1945. .The result 0! ‘his 
in terms of coal output is limited, since juveniles >.rdly 
contribute to ion for about a year after enterin. the 

mines ; but it is important as an index of morale throuzhout 
the industry, ee 1945 parents’ opposition to sending +00 
underground wed the influx of yawn yenile labour in the 
‘Mining areas—the industry’ ry’s only real -reservoir—to about 
F is that since then, during a period of in'cas¢ 
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MARTES Bank has much pleasure in announcing the 
recent formation of a local Board for the Midland 
District of the Bank, with a District General Management 
situated in Birmingham. This is a development of the Bank’s 
well-tried policy of decentralisation of control and it is 
intended to ensure even better service to its many friends in 
the Midlands by making the best use of local knowledge and 
associations, 

CHAIRMAN OF THE LOCAL BOARD FOR THE MIDLAND 

DISTRICT : SIR WILFRID MARTINEAU, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
DISTRICT GENERAL MANAGER ; J. A. NAISBITT. 


MARTINS BANK 


Lonpon Disrraict Orrice: 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 


Mroranp District Orrice: 98, Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham, 3. 


Head Office: WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2. 
Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1951): nearly £350,000,000. 






































CANADA 


jrd greatest trading nation 











Many British firms are already sharing in Canada’s 
rapidly developing economy. For the fullest 
information concerning trading conditions, market- 
ing opportunities, import-export regulations, etc., 
you are cordially invited to consult Canada’s 
oldest bank. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Over 570 branches throughout Canada 
Assets exceed $2,000,000,000 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
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THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 300 Branches and Agencies provides current 
data on all aspects of commerce and industry, 
which is freely available to all with present or 


projected interests in the Dominion. 


You ate invited to contact the London Office 
or the Head Office. 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited lability in New Zealand) 














London Office : 
1 Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C.A4. 


Head Office: 


Wellington, 
New Zealand 


Branches also in 
Melbourne and Sydney ; Fiji and Samoa 






































. the business interests of this country and the vast Australian 
continent. Whether you are travelling or selling to Australia you will 
find facilities available that extend beyond the usual financial ones. 

You are invited to use our travel, information, commercial intro- 
duction and intelligence services — services which business men in 
i appreciate, 


The arene. BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
Lendon Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Other London Offices: ee eee 
Over 630 Offices in Australia Assets £288 Millica 
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competition for young labour, the numbers entering the 
mines have been doubled and that the increase still continues. 
There is still a meed, however, for a further effort at 
recruitment from the “ white ” areas outside mining districts, 
not least because such recruits are more mobile. This could 
be complemented by the temporary transfer of such recruits 
from, say, Kent and Scotland, where youths are easy to 
attract, to spend a period of their training in the areas such 
as the West Midlands, where labour is most scarce ; this 
might encourage them 
to try their luck there 
later. Various other 
measures are probably 
assisting juvenile re- 
cruitment. In certain 
areas special “ nursery 
faces” for young 
miners are being 
worked and the youths 
are being given a 
chance at many 
different jobs within 
the pit. Moreover, the 
* last two flat rate wage 
increases have given a disproportionate advantage to the 
young miner. Whether the industry is really holding its 
ground against the wastage of older miners that must be 
expected in the present decade is doubtful; but at least 
it is attracting more miners’ sons than in earlier years in a 
much tighter labour market. 
hose older miners, a number of whom stayed in the 
industry last year until the pension scheme came in, are at 
present leaving the industry in considerably greater numbers 
than at this time in 1951 ; but to the extent that the 1951 
fall in such retirements represents a delay for the sake 
of the pension, its effect should soon be _ over. 
Re-entry into mining of men who left the industry has 





JUVENILE RECRUITMENT TO COALMINING 
(in thousands) 
































Established in 1845. 
All classes of insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 
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Head Offices: 


North John St. | Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL. | LONDON. 
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declined a little ; though the pool of ex-miners is obviously 
self-replenishing, the National Coal Board believes it has 
declined in absolute size during the last year. Adult recruir- 
ment as a whole is thus slightly lower than last year, whi'e at 
present the trend of wastage is upward. But these seasonal 
trends are having their effect on a labour force 9,000 greater 
in numbers than last year; so far as can be judged from 
present indications, the average number of men in the 
industry in 1952 seems likely to be higher than in 1951. 


* * * 


Contrasts in Stockpiling 


The British Government’s policy on stockpiling has 
turned full circle. In 1950 when every effort was made to 
isolate the cost of living index from the effects of devaluation, 
stocks of food and raw materials were run down and gold 
was hoarded instead. Last year that policy was reversed ; 
the lack of raw materials was made good at the expense of the 
gold and dollar reserve. Now that the gold reserves of the 
sterling area are falling at a menacing rate, part of the stock 
is being sold for dollars. Last month Britain sold to the 
United States 20,000 tons of tin and 25,000 tons of rubber. 
This month it is to sell 30,000 tons of lead supplied to Britain 
under current Australian and Canadian contracts. In all, 
Britain should get some $90 million from these operations, 
which is almost equal to the amount of gold Britain had to 


pay to the European Payments Union in January. 


The sale of bulk quantities of raw materials to the United 
States is one quick way of fortifying the dollar reserves. 
But these sales are being made at prices considerably below 
the peak levels at which some of the materials were brought. 
So it has been for the past five years. Whenever commodity 
prices were low, Britain has never had sufficient foreign 
exchange to buy supplies. Its purchases have had to be con- 
centrated in periods of already high prices. 


The United States is much better placed. It can choose 
when it will buy, and can also dictate, to some extent, the 
price that it is willing to pay. Up to the outbreak of the 
Korean war, the American authorities in charge of stock- 
piling operations bought heavily when commercial demand 
was also increasing. During the past year, they have sought 
better value for money; in the second half of 1951 
expenditure on stockpile purchases amounted to only $349 
million compared with $396 million in the first six months. 
The total value of the stockpile at the end of 1951 was given 
as $3,440 million. 


The stockpile programme is in arrears except for rubber 
and some minor materials. During 1951 government stocks 
had to be raided to prevent American industry from going 
short. Some 55,000 short tons of copper, 30,000 tons of lead 
(Britain is now apparently making this good) and 10,000 tons 
of aluminium were released. In addition $40 million worth 
of materials (including aluminium, columbite, copper, nickel 
and lead) bought under contract by the stockpile authorities 
were diverted to industry and a further $120 million of 
materials diverted to other buyers, including Britain. If the 
US Munitions Board’s recent report on stockpiling is to be 
taken literally, many commodities (particularly the metals) 
should be able to count on continued American support 


during the coming year. But that affords no assurance that 
prices will rise. 


* eee * 
Meat from New Zealand 


Bgitain is ing every effort to encourage meat pr0- 
duction in the eden hy A fifteen years’ agreement 
with Australia was signed some months ago. A similar 
agreement with New Zealand was announced this week. 
- is oe a Bora contract but rather an undertaking 

uy t exportable surplus of beef, veal, muttod 
and lamb from New Zealand during this period. For its 
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nart, New Zealand will undertake large-scale development 
‘o increase meat production by using fertilisers on hill 
pastures, by building more freezing works and by improving 
port facilities. Furthermore, New Zealand expects to send 
Britain 380,000 tons this year compared with 265,000 tons 
, 1951. Last winter New Zealand farmers held over the 
maximum number of lambs for shearing in the spring so 
that more carcases will be available this season and the 
average weight of carcases bas also increased because of 
the good condition of the pastures. 


If these larger shipments materialise—and at the moment 
there is every indication that they will—home_ production 
and imports from New Zealand together could provide 
1.380,000 tons of meat compared with last year’s con- 
sumption of 1,360,000 tons. In that case, over the whole 
year, the average level of the meat ration should be the 
same as in 1951. But a squeeze may be felt beforé the 





Beer CaTTLE (ENGLAND AND WALES) 


2 Years; 1-2 |. Under 


,and over|. Years | 1 Year Total 

Sept., 1950. sc0 esas as 485 415 442 1,342 
Dec., 399023355 oan 470 417 446 1,333 
t., ISL 533 | 442 411 1,386 
ecc., 196 Heel 498 413 422 1,333 








spring home-killings and again before the late summer home- 
killings are available unless supplies are received from 
Australia or Argentina. Last year Australia sent only 65,000 
tons. This year exports are not expected to exceed $0,000 
tons because of drought. If this quantity could be shipped 
before the end of April, the Minister of Food would only 
have to worry about one lean period even if negotiations 
with Argentina were unproductive. 


One disconcerting feature that bodes ill for the future 
is the declining numbers in steer calves below a year old 


in this country. In the December census, cattle of twoe 


years and over showed an increase of 28,000 on December, 
1950, which should imply a higher output of home-killed 
meat this year. But beef cattle between one and two years 
declined by 4,000 and those under one year by 24,000. It 
would seem that the policy of encouraging more beef pro- 
duction has not been conspicuously successful. 


* * * 


Malaya’s Dollar Earnings 


Malaya’s surplus in visible trade with the United States 
reached a record level in 1951 ; at £114 million it just passed 
the £112 million earned in the previous year. This is sur- 
prising particularly as the United States stopped buying tin— 
one of Malaya’s principal dollar éxports—last March. The 
main item last year was rubber and the United States 
remained the largest customer. Admittedly its purchases of 
nearly 360,000 tons were 17,000 tons smaller than in 1990, 
but this fall was more than offset by larger purchases by other 
dollar countries. Moreover, the average price of 4s. 2d. 
2 lb was higher than that of the previous year, so that total 
dollar earnings from rubber rose from £94 million to £203 


million. Unfortunately, 1952 promises to show a very different 
picture. : 


The story of tin is completely different. Proceeds from 
the sale of tin to the United States, which is virtually the 


only dollar country to buy Malayan tin, fell from £28 million 


to £3 million ; the tonnage exported to the United States 
fell by 94 per cent. During the year the United Kingdom 
and other European countries partly made up for the sharp 
decline in American purchases and bought 15,244 tons— 


about double the amount in 1950—out of Malaya’s total 
exports of 65,000 tons. . 


The prospects for Malayan trade in 1952 are far from 
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bright. Tin production seems to be holding its own for the 
present, as the mines are generally compact units that can 
be fairly readily defended. Attacks on the rubber plantations 
are growing and tree slashing is widespread. In 1951 rubber 
production fell by 15 per cent mainly because of communist 
attacks and it is likely to fall further this year, especially if 
stronger military measures are taken. Moreover the price of 
rubber has fallen sharply and unless the United States permits 
free import and consumption of natural rubber, the average 
price this year will be far below the 4s. 2d. of last year. 


Shorter Notes 


The two working parties set up after the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers’ conference last month have now com- 
pleted their first series of meetings ; they have submitted 
interim reports to the Commonwealth Governments and 
agreed to meet again in a few months’ time. One of these 
working parties—under the chairmanship of Sir Arthur 
Salter—is prospecting the difficulties that lie along the road 
to sterling convertibility, and the other—under the chair- 
manship of Mr J. G. Foster (the Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary for Commonwealth Relations)—is studying the 
opportunities for a more co-ordinated approach to investment 
and development programmes within the sterling area. 

« 

It was announced in Parliament this week that the National 
Film Finance Corporation was to be given powers to borrow 
up to £2 million from non-Governmental sdurces, but no 
indications are available of what these sources may be. The 
Corporation by last summer had already lent out most of the 
£6 million it had received since 1949 to assist British film 
production. In August the former President of the Board 
of Trade stated that it would be authorised to borrow 
another {2 million from its bankers on Treasury guarantee ; 
whether the new borrowing powers are in addition to this 
authorisation, and whether this new borrowing will also be 
guaranteed, is not clear. 

- 

A printing error in The Economist last week cited reports 
from Paris that the French Government intended to stick 
courageously by its predecessors’ plan to raise “ most direct 
taxes and all indirect taxes (except those on essential food- 
stuffs) by 100 per cent.” Even at this pre-Parliamentary 
stage, courage does not, of course, go as. wildly far as this ; 
the figure was a misprint for 10 per cent. The Finance Bill 


is likely to be made public, and to come up against Parlia- 


mentary opposition, next week. 
* 

The Abbey National Building Society increased its total 
assets from {122.2 million to £136.3 million last year. 
New mortgage advances (at {29.3 million) were much the 
same as in 1950; after allowing for repayments, mortgages 
outstanding rose by some {13.8 million to {118.3 million 
and investment holdings by some £400,000 to {13.6 million. 
The shares account rose by £15 million to {122.5 million 
and deposits and loans account by {2.4 million to {2i.1 


million—indicative of strong and continued personal savings 


through the building society movement despite the increase 
in interest rates on national savings certificates last year. 
The Abbey National continues to pay the traditional rate 
of 2} per cent on shares and 1} per cent on deposits (both, of 
course, tax free). One of its only slightly smaller brothers, 
the Co-operative Permanent Building Society (which raised 
its charge for new mortgage lending last month) has this 
week stepped its interest rate on shares up to 2} per cent. 
* 


A Business Note on page 174 of The Economist of Janu— 
ary 19th on air charter business stated that Silver Cities was 
the only British charter company that had equipped its fleet 
with new and not second-hand aircraft. This statement is 
misleading and it should be pointed out that Olley Air Ser- 
vice, Ltd., to give one example, operates Dove aircraft that 
were purchased new from the De Havilland company. 
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Company Notes 


imperial Tobacco.—The full accounts of 
Imperial Tobacco disperse mysteries that 
were conjured up by the preliminary state- 
ment of sts profits in the year to October 31st 
last. The trading profit of the holding 
company (which in effect means the tobacco 
company) fell from  £19,706,459 § to 
£19,206,280. The trading profits of the 
group as a whole (thanks largely to the in- 
creased profits of subsidiaries engaged in 
manufacturing cigarette papers, in printing 
and in other trades) rose from £21,880,302 
£/23,284,604. The profits of beth the 
holding company and the group, however, 
include a “ special surplus ” arising from the 
sale of tobacco purchased before devaluation ; 
this surplus amounted to only {2,845,000 last 
year, compared with £6,209,000 in 1949-50. 
Whether this special surplus should be called 
a “fortuitous” profit or not is a matter for 
accounting debate ; in any case, it clearly Is 
not a distributable profit and the company 
has transferred the £1,344,262 of it that the 
tax collector has left to leaf replacement 
reserve—as it did with the {3,073,455 that 
the tax collector left the year before. 


The group’s balance sheet is dominated by 
a £19.3 million rise in stocks, to £130.4 
million. This reflects, probably in not very 
unequal proportions, a real rise in stocks of 
unmanufactured tobacco and a rise in leaf 
prices. Holdings of general materials. and 
stores (especially packing materials) have also 
increased substantially but this probably has 
not had a very significant effect on the figures, 
nor apparently has much of the rise been 
accounted for by any imcrease in the duty 
element in stock values. The result of this 
rise in stocks has been that bank overdrafts 
have risen by £6.1 million to £34,5 million, 
despite the receipt of £148 million of cash 
from full payment of the unsecured loan 
stock issue of October, 1950. This is, of 


Years to October 31, 


to 


Consolidated ¢@rnings 2— ns cence 1950 1951 
| £ 
Tessie ceett | cei icia. ceakece 25,113,638 27,180,748 
"Sotal MeOne io cn Secs he 27,760,629 30,155,622 
Pieieeristioe 66 6s 5 Si wees 1,087,378 1,264,293 
SI ns ee 13,201,806 16,166,873 
Leaf replacement reserve ....... 3,073,455 1,344,262 


Group earnings for ordinary stoch 7,189,993 8.135.634 


Ofdinary dividends ............ 6,611,097 6,310,592 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 32 

Retained by subsidiaries ....... 511,161 1,037,859 
General reserve ....-...00c.0e8 ite 800,000 
Added to carry forward. ........ 67,735 138,515 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— .... 

Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 15,904,105 17,516,695 
Net current assets. ...........5. 95,388,153 111991327 
SRO a cwasek sete cakes ee 111061563 1350369308 
oR ee Ene | Gate tener e 430,711 382,590 
Reserves...,..,..... ney PS 55,429,516 59,427,892 


Ordinary capital 


37,563,049 37,563,049 
£1 ordinary stock at 88s. 94. yields £7 4s. per cent. 


course, a direct result of the erosion of the 
group’s liquid assets by the tax collector, who, 
thanks to his neglect all adventitious 
elements accruing to profits, and of the needs 
for stock replacement, has taken {16.2 
million, against £13.2 million the year before. 

In any normal year the rise in bank over- 
drafts might touch off speculation about a 
new capital issue. But the year ahead docs 
mot seem likely to be a normal one for 
“Imps.” The Government’s recent decision 
to cut tobacco imports seems to imply that 
British — manufacturers pes Hy - less 
than ha very generous ap- 
proximately $110 million that they had to 
spend at last year’s American tobacco 
auctions. 
cigarette supplies in the shops should be little, 
if any, less than last . In other words, 
“Imps ” and its brothers are going 
to be living on stocks this year—at any rate 
so far as non-Empire tobacco is concerned. 
This may not, perhaps, 
prospect for next year or year , but 
for the current year the company may well be 
running its bank overdrafts n, instead 
of running them up, at the recent rapid rate. 


Yet it has been announced that ~ 


Provided that the demand for cigarettes is not 
forced below its present rate (by an merease 
in duty or a general recession), provided the 
full benefit of the recent increase in cigarette 
prices just about balances the continuing 
increase in costs (which seems a fairly reason- 
able assumption), and provided “ Imps ” con- 
tinue to make the satisfactory manufacturing 
economies that they plainly achieved last 
year, then the present cate of profits should 
be just about maintained next year. But, in 
view of present clouds and future uncertain- 
ties, shareholders may have to wait for a 
long time before any prospect of an actual 
increase in their dividend appears above the 
horizon. 
x 


Hoover.—Hoover Ltd. has taken the plunge 
that 1.C.I. pioneered last year and revalued 
its fixed assets at present-day prices. In 
his annual statement, issued prior to the full 
accoumis, Sir Charles Colston reveals that as 
a result of revaluation the book value of fixed 
assets has been increased by £1,510,000 and 
that a corresponding book entry has imcreased 
capital reserves by the same amount. Revalu- 
ation has enabled the directors to make a 
more realistic provision for depreciation. 
Before striking the year’s profit at £3 million 
(against £2} million in 1950), £514,000 has 
been set aside for depreciation (against 
£389,000 a year earlier). 

Meanwhile, the value of stocks and work in 
progress increased by rather more than 
£3 million, to approximately £5.5 million, 
last year. This increase, no doubt, was 
partially merely another symptom of the 
distortion of asset values by price in- 
flation. It must also, however, reflect some 
expansion in turnover. Profits and turnover 
in 1951 were in fact “ substantially larger 
than total turnover and profits for the entire 
period from the commencement of activities 
in 1919 down to the end of 1939.” A greater 
part of the increase in sales was achieved in 
overseas markets; the company’s exports were 
about two and a quarter times as large as in 
1950. Profit margins were squeezed by the 
ris¢ in costs early in 1951, but “this was 
corrected before the end of the year.” The 
expansion of exports involved “ serious sachi- 
fices in the home market” and Sir Charles 
is confident that last year’s fall in home sales 
of washing machines. was due, not to the 
doubling of the purchase tax on electrical 
appliances, but to the priority given to export 
orders. Sir Charles’s views on the decline 
in home sales of eleotric cleaners are far less 
explicit; he declares that demand was 
“ satisfactorily maintained,” but shareholders 
may wonder whether the fall in sales was in 
fact related to the increase in purchase tax. 

Sir rong makes no comment in his 
review on new hire purchase arrange- 
ments, but he draws particular attention to 
material shortages, and expresses the hope 
that the government departments concerned 
with allocating materials will not stint those 
manufacturers that have made every effort to 
expand exports. Without adequate supplies, 
some of the plant in the y’s newly 
built factories would remain idle this year, 
and it seem uncertain whether defence 
orders, on which the factory will 
be engaged, could take up the whole of the 
slack. Moreover competition abroad may 
become more severe ; the effect of the fall in 
wool prices upon the Australian economy, for 
example, may lead to a contraction of a 
market that Hoovers have recently found 
so fruitful. In these circumstances Sir Charles 
reminds shareholders that the record achieve- 
ments of 1951 and the higher dividend dis- 
tribution—an ordinary dividend of 35 per 
cent is to be paid, against the equivalent on 
the new capital of 30 per cent—should not be 
taken as an indication of future trends. At 
the current price of 25s. 9d. the 5s. ordinary 
shares yield 6.8 per cent. : 
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: a Net 
British Funds Price, | Price, | Vield, : 
and Feb, 13,\Feb. 20,, Feb. 20, _' 
Guaranteed Stocks| 1952 | 1952 i952! 
(ns) 
| oma. 5 { 
War Bonds 24%...| 100 | 100} | $17 6 3 
Mar. 1, 1951-53 - 4-20 2 
War Bonds 24%...| 1004 | 100% a°5: 10: 2 
Mar, 1, 1952-54 a -6 2 2 
Exchequer Stk. 2}%| 994% 9% {1 611 2 
Feb. 15, 1955 hs 
Serial Funding 13°} 994§ | 100 072 0,11 
Nov. 14, 1952 oe 
Serial Funding 13%! S9f | 99% 617 2/1 
Nov. 14, 1953 } i 
Serial Funding ....| 96) {| 98% {1 5 1 2 
Nov. 14, 1954 | 
War Bonds 2}%...| 99} 99} Biase 3 | 2 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 S29 8.2 
Funding 23% ......| 100, } 100 2°6 3.4 
June 15, 1952-57 sel : 
Nat. Defence 3% .. 995 | 100 h 12 11- 3 
July 15, 1954-58 Li-1 | 3 
War Loan 3%..... 1008 | WOH }110 1 3 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 11010 3 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 914" 9181460 § 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 a°G@° 8:3 
Funding 24% ..-. .: 934 934 324.4 
April 15, 1956-61 31/3 
Funding 3%....... 86} 865 | 315 7 5 
April 15, 1959-69 211 4 4 
Funding 3% ....... 878 SiH 121211 4 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 210 7 4 
Funding 4% ....... 995 $85. 1269.4 
May 1, 1960-90 a--3 6 4 
Savings Bonds 35%.| 85%° 844%, 31210 5 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 212 1.4 
Savings Bonds 2§%/) 84% 845 217 1'4 4 
May 1, 1964-6 : 211 6:3 18 
Victory Bonds 4%.} 100g* | 100§* | 2 1 2 319 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings Bonds 3%.; 82§* | 82} 3.3 8'41 
Aug. 15, 1965-7 2116.4 3 
Consols 4% ....4.. 90 941268 49 If 
Conversion 34% ...| 81 81 26747 7 
Treasury Stk. 24%. 5 2.41.4 f 
(after eo 1, 1975) 
Treasury Stk. 3%..| 70} 70 2.5 5:4 
(after Apr. 5, 1966) 
Treasury Stk. 34%.| 88} 6641/2 9 7/4 ¢ 
June 15, 1977-80 28 7:4 Lf 
Redemp. Stk. 3%..| 77 TH 1212 2:4 le 
Oct., 1986-96 2810 '4 Ll 
War Loan 3$%...-} 80 79H 1263 24 rf 
Consols 29% ...... 6 61 S.o.0\4 2 If 
Brit. Elect. 3% Gtd.. 8 217 0:4 9 9% 
April 1, 1968-73 211 9'4 4 5! 
Brit. Elect.3% Gtd..| 82,* 823° | 212 814 4 86 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 210 7:4 2 38 
Brit. Elect.3}%Gtd.| 898 | 69) |2 8 8 4 5 1s 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 278'°44 21 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..| TT} 7%} | 216 4) 410 Je 
July 1, 1978-88 7M 0/4 5 2 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd 844 64h } 217 0.4 9 9% 
April 1, 1968-73 211 9 4 4 5! 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 3%. .| 76% 76) 3211 2.4 6 08 
May 1, 1990-95 29 714 4 7! 
Brit. Gas Gtd. 34%.| 919% | 913712 811 4 3 lle 
Sept. 10, 1969-7 2 721'4 21) 
Brit. Iron & Steel..| 879%] 879% }2 9 4 = 4 5 Je 
_ 34%, 1979-81 28 8/4 411i 
{e)} To earliest date, (f) Flat yield. (7) To latest date 
(m) Net yields after allowing for tax at 9. 6d be 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividen 
Last Two Price, | Price, | Yield, 
Dividends | Ordinary fag 13,\Feb. 20,| Feb. 20, 
| W952 | 1952 , = 1952 
_@ © © 
% % m 14 6 
b a\Anglo-Am, 10/- | % (4:0 ~*0 
b\|Anglo-Iran {1 6 5 5 2 8 
Lm See Elec. £1 72/ 510 4 
Assoc, P.Cem.£1)100/- | 97/6 | 5 12 10 
45 ciAustin 5/-,....; 29/6 | 29/- ,;715 2 
be T17}b|Bass {1 .......116/3 |115/- | 7 3 } 
5 5/-......) 19/6. | 18/9 | 5 6 %& 
te Ae a : 9 : 
ere 49/- 47/6 45 5 3 
£1..) 40/9 | 38/6 | 5 16 10 
A/-~... ue 13/9 | 416 0 
Pass ye 1 S5/- | 6 7 3 
ie wees 47/—- | 47/—- 15 6 5 
4 tiGuinness fi" vie 104/118 /14 2 is 10 
on vf J 7 
OS Hlawher Sed 1 32/9 |6 2 2 
ailmp. Chem. {1.; 42/6 | 41/10},5 14 | 
18}b|Imp. Tobacco o/9 ;7 3 8 
10 d/Lanes. Cotton {1 36/3 | 35/74; 8 % 5 
§ alLever {1 ...... 9 } 48/9 | 510 9 
Tja\Lon. Bri ve 56/3 | 54/445 10 4 
60 bMarks&Sp.A5/i 82/- | 81/3 414 4 
wae fapemige| BB fT 
1s ” Stk. £b.) 88/ 15/74 |} 511 4 
‘Tube Invst. £1.) 5 5 47 
15 O/T. & Newall {1.) 88, 87/ 411 5 
Z-eIU SuaBewnghl 4/43 | 48/14 20.1 7 
seins th + i f- {515 8 
: 27}b' Woolworth 5/-..| 42/9 | 44/3 65 9 © 
Interim div. Final 2 Div, for whole yeu". 
oy basis | gh = ms Pov {p) Yield bass 
‘% after ta . © Ex dividend. f Free of 1% 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS | CHANCES. IN SAT ( heseent 
ad Q ; x Sa Receirrs tr PayMENTS 545 
: | Nat. Savings Certs 2 pasury Bills .... 33, 
the week ended February 16, 1952, | Other ow pats ses bor Det, wn a 620 
rdinary revenue was £136,260,000 | Internal ...... ~ 20,5 3%, Det. Bonds... _ 1,443 
t ordinary expenditure of £109,562,000 ; Ways & Means Ad- | ‘Tax Reserve Certs. 15,554 
ies to sinking funds £490,000. Thus,; = °°’ cotta ee 
sinking fund allocations of 30,061 49,262 
143,000, the surplus accrued since April Bg K 
51, is £367,493,000 compared with a FLOATING DEBT 
, of (656,068,000 for the corresponding  miiltion) 
of the previous year. 
Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. | 7,1.) 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE Bills yo Seeteren: oe Pod 
AND EXPENDITURE Date jo. posits | * ing 
, ag, SHG Public | BE of} PY | Debt 
| o.. fApril TA) 1] Week | Week Tender| Tap | Eng- | Banks 
| Esti- | Depts. 
| inate, | 2950 | 2951 fended | ended | land 
1951-8 aire ash at | ie | Rey 
‘eb. 17, Feb. 16) 17, » | Feb, 17] 3170-0 | 1801-2] 439- 360-0 | 5771-0 
| pogo | 1952 | 3952 | 1951 | 196 , Pde Bee 
A rn nen me | Nov. 171. 4566-5* 274-7 125-0 | 4986-2 
Receipts into the s : 4 
REVENUE Exchequer » & T: 292-6 125-0 | 4989-3 
C seer Dec. 3} 4893-3" 304-8] ... | 125-0 | 5023-2 
evened ; % 631-18 289-0 | 3-0 425-0 5046-1 
Revenve | { i 4718-1* 207-7 |° ... : ; 
e Tax ..... |1624750)1165718 1366658 79,516 77,542 " : : . ; ; 
es ae 96,800 1037 «800 5700 fose “—< 252-5 | 5-8 | 119-0 | 5160-1 
ete., Duties | 180, 61,750 160,7 3,300} 2, 760- P “ 2 
eee | 55,000, 47,060; 54,600 1,600 1.400 | J ,3 fie | ee eR gt 
tsTax&E.P.T.;.312,6 visto 280, .— 5,300 ” j 4643-5" 277-8 80-5 | 5001-8 
Inland Rev. ; ; - pe ye 4° 2 : ‘ 
ntributn.| 1,500 4,430 2,4 ow 20} * * “7 , ails wea Ewe 
RENCE HEINE. -3* 39-2 | 67-5 | 4555- 
Inland Rev.'23024001721968 196905@ 93,026, 92,862 ar Ses EE SR rea pyre 
RAN: H if oe 27 . } . . 
Ree > 930,500] 793,682 877,308 22,125 20,468 | » *| *86°S we tis, bbdéoae 
eked 720,500} 665,600! 696,000] 15,800; 18,895 | - 
| | © proportion of tender and tap Dills surrendered tor | 
| © The prope f tender and tap Bill lered for 
toms andi / | 12 per cent Serial Funding Stock is unknown, therefore 
canes 165100011459282 1573308) 37,925 39,363. | the total of tender Bills outstanding cannot be calculated. 
| i liad eciciing 
Duties ....! 62,000) 60,178, 61,96. 379;.421 
s WarStores} 20,000 3.517 30,77 502) 103 TREASURY BILLS 
sfromTradg.! 50,000) 41,905 75,45 ani we (£ million) 
Net Receipts) | 13404 38,000 33 2,800, 3,500 | 
Licences. | 13, 0,650, 11,5 Rags nae 
v Loans... : 23.476 22, 540... SPE get Amount ‘oe wganeryane 
|. Receipts. . | 105,000) 68,558 81,628 1,861, 11) one Tap pe Min. 
-—— Applied) - cota 
ord. Rev... 4256400)3428554'5831777137033 136260 tiered)", (Allotted} Allotment | Rate 
r BALANCING poy ~ ISET nh 
fice xc cg | TS A5H 148,200 166,400°2,200) 2,500 | Foy 16 | 260-0 | 337-7, 260-0} 10 3-00 | 69 
PT. Refunds} 4,900) 7,464 46371) 78 | vo. yg | 230-0 | 285-3 | 160-0 i 10-66 | 4 
. | 23} 270-0 | 237-6 | 170-0] 19 2: 
ar (44207 i}s584218 400280 souosissess |» 3) | Moo | 9 8 | aot eS aa 
Tssues out ofthe Exchequer | Dec. 2 | 170-0 | 225-3 170-0} 19 +3 o 
exrexprtone | | epammeee | 2 Hl ies| ier lies| we | 
gt ) ” Os “2 | 200 ‘ 
TRE} | Soa” 170-0 | 188-3 | 150-0} 19. 4-06 82 
& Man. of Nat. } / ; % i * ; a : 
bt, Sessatee a 535,000 426,815, 458,6 pasha sive | FO 0 FOO) BOs | tet BS oo te 
eine Mg OP 33,313 ” 3s | 170-0 | 240-4 | 170-0] 1811-05 | 62 
her Cons. Funds| 12,000) 9,184, 10454 313) 158 | » 2} 370-0 | 247-2 WOO) Wen] & 
tal .......+++, | 514,000] 467,517) 502,421} 39,366) 40,062 Fd ee tiie rel oe 
pply Services . . *35140642289966 2940920 70,400) 69,500 |” 45 1 199.9 | 264-2 | 190-0] 19 6-76 | 59 
‘al Ord. Expd,. *40980622757483) 3443341109766, 109562 — 
nking Funds...) ... 15,003, 26,943 70; 490 On February 15th applications for 91 day bills to be 
| paid from February 18 to February 23, 1952, were ac- 
i fexcl. Self- j ' | cepted dated Monday to Saturday as to about 59 per cent | 
Bal. Expd.)... . 409806219772486 34642841109836.110052 | at £99 15s. 1d. and applications at higher prices were 
——— ' ; | accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a maximum of £200 
FLF-BALANCING | j ; | million were offered on February 22nd. For the week 
ost Office oo. | 179,43) 148,200) 166,4 2,200 2,500 | ended February 2rd the banks were not asked for 
rome Tax on} i } ; Treasury deposits. 
E.P.T Refunds! 4,900 7,464 4,63 m1 8678 
Total. ee 42823932928150 3635319112107 112630 NATIONAL SAVINGS 


* Including £6 million of the margin for Sapplementary 
Ictumates provided in the Budget (160 million). 


_\fter decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£520,495 to £3,565,701, the other operations 


for the week decreased the National Debt 


by {18,300,258 to £25,748 million. 


NET RECEIPTS ( thousand) 
Na 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 


Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1950°.... 750 
EPT Refusde 5555 3eahc54 Ne! ore thay ice 
Export Guarantees Aét, 1949, 5. 3{2) .....- eiatd ae 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, 6. 3(2)..0:..+. 3,100 
Coal Industry Acts, 1946 to 1951 ....<. sineeeeess ee 
Finance Acts 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 310 

e - eefoientot 


etn 
































(£ thousand) 
Totals 45 Weeks {| Week 
Feb. 9, 
Feb. 10, | Feb. 9, - 
1951. | 3952 | 3952 
Savings Certificates -—- | 
Receipts.....:..sssssee0 82,000 132,30@ 3,300 
Repayments ¢........... 112,100; 127,300" 2,700 
Net Savings .......++--- }Dr30,J00, 15,00, 600 
Defence Bonds :— ' 
Receipts... ..¢).0ce.¥ 15,210' 50, 875 
Repayinents . ...:... “ane 42,025, 62,41 1,325 
Net Savings .........-. Dr 26,815/Dr12,124Dr 450 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks — 
HR PRG RE 566,843 606, 17,362 
Kepayments .......5.... 608,343 691,97 16,467 

















BANK OF ENGLAND 


FEBRUARY 20, 1952 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
f i 
Notes Issued:- Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 13€0,582,352} Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1385,674,188 
partment... 39,774,471 Other Secs.... 4 
Coin (other . 
| than gold)... 2,512,716 
Amt. of Fid.———-———— 
Issue ..... . 1490,000,000 
| Gold Coin and 
| Bullion {at 
248s. per oz. 
| fine). ...5... 356,823 
Snapibtvlmaneiaen spain ahaitete 
1400,356, 823 | 1400,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
i £ 
Capital....... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs,... 319,012,853 
DMS 5 <s's ska 5,863,521 | Other Secs.:- 45,408,875 
Public Deps.:- 11,860,572 | Discounts and 
Public Acets* 131,431,647 | Advances... 17,558,458 
H.M. -Treas. Securities.... 27,856,417 
Special Acct. 428,925 | 
Other Deps.:- 375,485,096 | 
Bankers. .... 292,372,221 | Notes 39,774,471 
Other Accts... 83,112,875 |Coin:........ 1,565,990 
405,762,189 405,762,189 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














£ million) 
1961 1952 
Feb. { Feb, | Feb.-; Feb. 
21 6 13 20 
Issue Dept. :— | 
Notes in circulation..... 1285 - 81357*6/1360-6 1360-6 
Notes in banking depart- i i 
WORE 6 iis Vee tes 64: 42-7 39-7; -39-8 
Government debt and ; 
securities® 2. co.cc cso 11345-31396 -8 1396-7 1396-7 
Other securities ........ 0» 0-7; O77 G8 
Gold and coin........«. 4- 2-9 29 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine os... | 248/Q 248/0; 248/0. 248/0 
Banking Dept. :-— ; 
posits :— i { 
Public Accounts ........ 13- 13-8 162; 11-4 
Treasury Special Account 9: 14-0 14-0. 0-4 
ER PEO et Fo 297-8 286-6 280-7 292-4 
CRO ods cxcpeeas (ads 86- 85-7} 83-8, 83-1 
SOU is vk 0b etbat e * 406-2 400-1) 394-7 387-3 
Securities :— i 
Government=........5.. 311-S 327-2) 327-7; 319-0 
Discounts, etc. ...6. 6.0% 21- 4-4 16-1 17-6 
Oe Satie ike 25- 42-7; 28:0). 27-9 
fo RO eee eee 395- 374-3 371-8, 44-5 
Banking dept. res......... 65- 44-3, 41:3 4153 
o% m1 % % 
“ Proportion "~...is5. «++: {é-q fi-o 10-4) 106 








* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


| Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,450 million to. £1,400 
| million on January 16, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce On 


| September 19, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 














dealers from 175s. Od. to 262s. Od. per fine ounce. Spot 
cash prices during last week were as follows >— 
Sn.ver Gorp 
Rs 
1952 | yondon New York Bombay | Bombay 
per cunceiper ounce'per 100 tolas per tola 
eRe age a ae “Seer Ga: 
Feb. 14.. 77-0 | 88:00 | i192 §& 105. 6 
fra 15. * Closéd } 88-00 j a 
” 16... Markets closed ; 
» 18.. 77-0. | 88-00 
‘< 77-0 88-00 | 
(i> aes 77-0 88-08 
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HOOVER, LIMITED 


ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS SURPASSED 
STRIKING EXPANSION IN EXPORT MARKETS 
DISTURBING EFFECT OF PURCHASE TAX CHANGES 
PROVISION OF INCENTIVES VITAL TO NATIONAL ECONOMY 
SIR CHARLES COLSTON’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD RAMIFICATIONS 


The annual general meeting of Hoover, 
Limit ed, will be held on March 31, 1952, ar 
Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 


The following is the review of the chair- 
man and managing director, Sir Charles 
Colston, C.B.E., M.C., D.C.M., which has 
been circulated to stockholders covering the 
year ended December 31, 1951:— 

In my last annual review I was able to 
report that 1950 had been a record vear in 
the history of the company, surpassing by 
far all previous records. I am glad to tell 

you that in 1951 we made even greater 
ad We substantially expanded our 


avances 


business and our growth was greater than at © 


any time in our history. The increase in our 
turnover in 1951 was about double the total 
turnover in our peak year before the war. 


TURNOVER 


63 
J 


During 1951 our turnover and profits were 
substantially larger than our total turnover 
and profits for the entire period from the 
commencement of our sceiviea in 1919 down 
to the end of 1939, by which time we had 
established a large and flourishing business. 
In a single year we have eclipsed all the 
achievements of this period of 21 years—a 
remarkable tribute to the strength and capa- 
city for expansion of our virile undertaking. 

it is of significance to record that our 
expansion during 1951 took place in the 
export market. We have concentrated our 
energies on developing our markets abroad 
with gratifying results. These markets are 
more difficult and less fitable than the 
home miarket, but aa ve unwaveringly 
continued our policy. of giving overriding 
priority to exports. This policy is plainly in 
the national interest, all the more so when 


geese e#h 8G & & & 


the adverse balance of payments has again 
become so critical. It is also sound business 
for this company. We may expect competi- 
tion abroad te become progressively more 


EXPORT _%5! 
EXPANSION 


1950 


severe. It is our duty, as well as to our 
advantage, to do our utmost to consolidate 
our hold on our export markets. 


In 1951 our exports were about two and 
a quarter times as large as in 1950. This 
striking expansion has been fairly uniform 
in each of the principal departments of our 
business—electric cleaners and _ polishers, 
electric washing machines, and fractional 
horse-power motors. 


PRIORITY TO EXPORTS 


As an illustration of the extent to which 
we have given priority to exports, no less 
than 70 per cent. of our washing machine 
production was exported. More than 80 per 
cent. of our F.H.P. motor production was 
sent abroad, including the motors incor- 
porated in various products subsequently 
exported by the manufacturers concerned. 
Nearly 40 per cent. of our electric cleaner 
production and the whole of our electric 
polisher production was exported. Taking 
the range of our manufactures as a whole, 
nearly 60 per cent. of our production went 
to markets abroad. 


We have firmly established our leadership 
in the British electric cleaner and electric 
washing machine industries in the field of 
exports. During 1951 Hoover, Limited, 
exported nearly 50 per cent. more electric 


cleaners and 50 per cent. more electric wash- - 


ing machines than all other British manufac- 
turers combined. Results of this order have 
only been achieved by reason of the quality 
and price of our products, the intensive 
efforts to build up our overseas organisa- 
tion in many parts of the world, and. our 


readiness to make considerable sacrifices 
sales in the home market. 


of 


TRADE WITH THE COMMONWEALTH 


We have made remarkable progress in 
Australia. The turnover of our subsidiary 
company there was about two and a hiif 
times as large as in the previous year. After 
initial difficulties, which we successfully sur- 
mounted, the Australian market has proved 
most receptive to our products. The fall in 
the world price of wool has a considerable 
influence on the economy of Australia, so this 


market may be more difficult this year. 


In New Zealand we continue to be severely 
handicapped by rigid restrictions on the im- 
of electric cleaners 


port and washing 
machines, but we have succeeded in nearly 
doubling our sales of F.H.P. motors in this 
market. 


In South Africa, in spite of import licence 
difficulties, we more than doubled our sales. 
Our exports to Canada consist of electric 
cleaner and washing machine parts for 
assembly, and we are making efforts to 
expand our sales in this potentially important 
dollar market. 


THE EUROPEAN MARKET 


Efforts are being made to forge ever closer 
links between the countries of Western 
Europe. We may entertain good hopes that 
it will be possible to build up a European 
community united in defence and closely knit 
in the economic field. 


European economic unity would create one 
of the largest and strongest economic units 
in the world. The countries of Western 
Europe comprise a population approaching 
200 millions, representing a market of excep- 
tional importance. It is vital that the 
economic ties between Britain and the Con- 
tinent should continually be strengthened and 
that trade in both directions should be 
enabled to flow as freely as possible. 


EXPANSION OF EUROPEAN BUSINESS 


We have devoted a great deal of energy to 
expanding our European business. [| re- 
ported last year the striking expansion of 
our exports to the Continent, and I am glad 
to say that during 1951 this expansion 
continued. 


Our subsidiary companies on the Continent 
have continued to make good progress. In 
France our sales have more than doubled. 
Our factory at St. Quen, near Paris (Works 
No. 7), has increased its efficiency and suc- 
ceeded in expanding production considerably 
without additional space. In Holland we 
almost doubled our sales, while in Belgum 
we achieved a useful increase over the re- 
markable figures reached the previous year. 


In Switzerland our sales have been well 
maintained, company in 


‘Our subsidiary 
Italy, formed towards the end of 195°, 8 
de very satisfactorily. In Germany 
we have increased our sales, but these are 
still on a minor —_ owing to conditions 
there. 
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UNITED STATES AND OTHER 
ie EXPORT MARKETS 


There has been a useful increase in our 
sports to the United States, which consist 
incipally of our “ Dustette * Electric 
leaner and include also a number of our 
dustrial products. Developments are in 
1 which we hope will lead to a substantial 

n our exports to this vital market. 


In South America we have done a worth- 
vhue volume of business with some coun- 
-es. but in others import restrictions have 

od in the way. Our exports to South- 

Asia are only of moderate dimensions. 
the use of electricity in the home grows 
nd the economies of the countries in this 

: of the world develop, they should be- 
ome markets of importance for our products, 

- we cannot anticipate any major advances 

ie next few years. 


Ahogether we are exporting to 66 
‘tries. The striking overall increase in 
ports which we have achieved, in spite of 
numerable licence and currency regulations 
nd restrictions, are a tribute to our enter- 
prising export department and the efficient 
nd energetic service which we have received 
n our subsidiary companies and agents 
erseas. 
[he large export business which we have 
up, widely spread over so many 
ountries, should prove to be a source of 
ncreasing strength to our company. This 
all the more fortunate in view of the 
decision of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
t down severely the supply of metal- 
ng products to the home market in the 
ent effort to wipe out our grave external 


et t 
Uli. 


ong Ob 


THE HOME MARKET 


The priority we have given to exports has 
olved serious sacrifices in the home 
ket. This has been particularly so in 
1e case of our electric washing machines. 
We could easily have sold a much larger 
number of washing machiries than in the 
previous year if we had not insisted on 
liverting for export large numbers of 
machines for which our dealers through- 
the country were .clamouring. As 
result we sold about 15 per cent. 
ver washing machines in Britain than in 
950. This sacrifice of a substantial portion 
of the home market was conscious and 
deliberate. We were confident we could re- 
cover it when supplies became available. 


But our insistence on priority for exports 
should not lead to our being penalised in 
the allecation of materials. Manufacturers 
who in pursuance of Government policy have 
diverted supplies away from the home market 
should not have their home quota for 1952 
reduced because they sacrificed home sales in 
1951 for the sake of exports. That would 
o€ a poor return for the effort to increase 
‘ales abroad, especially having regard to the 


fact that they are usually less profitable than 
rome sales. 


I trust that in working out detailed policy 
1 regard to allocation of materials the 
Government will take care to reward and not 
penalise manufacturers who have heeded their 
exhortations in the past to make the maxi- 
mum effort to expand exports. - 


ri 


WASHING MACHINE FACTORY EXTENSIONS 


During the last couple of years we have 
practically trebled our factory space in the 
South Wales Development Area. The first 
sactory extension at Merthyr Tydfil (Works 
No. 4) has been completed, and the second 


‘actory extension there is almost complete, 
with our factories at 
Cyfarthfa No. 6) and Aberdare 
‘Works No. 8) should give us the faciliti 

‘OF main our electric washing machine 
production at a high level. It is gratifying 


This factory, 


that we have succeeded in establishing and 
consolidating a new and important industry 
in this Development Area, thus providing 
valuable employment. 


I believe that in a few years’ time the 
electric washing machine will be regarded as 
essential equipment in almost every home. 
There are large markets to be developed, not 
only in Britain but abroad. The develop- 
ment of these markets should proceed to- 
gether in order to obtain the maximum 
advantages and economies of mass produc- 
tion, and so strengthen our markets overseas, 


ELECTRIC CLEANER SALES 


Demand for our electric cleaners in the 
home market during 1951 was satisfactorily 
maintained. In the early part of the year we 
sacrificed an appreciable volume -of home 
business in order to keep our export markets 
fully supplied. In volume, our cleaner sales 
in the home market fell by about 12 per 
cent., but in terms of turnover the 1950 figure 
was practically unchanged. 


The pre-eminent quality of our machines 
has given us a position of leadership in the 
industry, but our engineering and production 
departments are continually striving to im- 
prove still further the value and service that 
we give to the public. The Hoover electric 
cleaners are manufactured at our main works 
at Perivale (Works No. 1), where high effi- 
ciency of production has been achieved. 


PURCHASE TAX 


There is no doubt that the doubling of 
the purchase tax to 664 per cent. is prevent- 
ing many families of moderate means from 
acquiring an electric cleaner or electric wash- 
ing machine, now recognised as_ essential 
labour-saving appliances in millions of homes. 
These industries, like other industries, have 
suffered from the sharply increased purchase 
tax. But damage is being done also because 
of the uncertainty in the public mind as to 
what further changes may take place in this 
tax. 


What industry requires is a reasonably 
stable and uniform flow of orders so that 
production can be organised smoothly and 
efficiently. It is obviously unsatisfactory when 
there are unduly violent fluctuations in 
demand. There are, of course, seasonal fluc- 
tuations to which manufacturers and distribu- 
tors have adjusted themselves. But if in 
addition to this the public at large are to be 
influenced by guesses, good or bad, as to the 
intentions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in regard to purchase tax, a most abnormal 
situation can very quickly be created. If the 
public are led to think purchase tax is going 
up, they rush to buy. If, on the contrary, 
they are led to think purchase tax is going 
down, they refuse to buy. Both the rush to 
buy and the refusal to buy are unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of the orderly organi- 
sation of production and are contrary to the 
interests of the consumer. 

I think it is undesirable that purchase tax 
should become a political issue. It should 
be taken out of the realm of politics. If not, 


period prior to each Bud 
may be seriously because of uncer- 
tainty purchase tax. The difficulty 
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could to some extent be obviated. Certainly 
some solution to this problem on the part of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is urgently 
necessary. 


F.H.P. MOTOR. EXPANSION 


Very encouraging progress has been made 
in the fractional horse-power motor section 
of our business. The extension to our 
Cambuslang factory (Works No. 2) in the 
Scottish Development Area has been prac- 
tically completed. This will enable us to 
gather together a number of our scattered 
units and effect appreciable economies. The 
additional factory space will leave us some 
scope for the further expansion of our 
production. 


Our sales during 1951 were more than 
double those of the previous year. The new 
model F.H.P. motor which we launched has 
been well received both at home and abroad. 
It is a source of satisfaction that our F.H.P. 
motor business is so firmly established and 
is flourishing, as it is important to provide 
varied forms of employment in the Scottish 
Development Area. 


At our High Wycombe factory (Works 
No. 3) we are manufacturing other industrial 
products including plastic commutators and 
switches, as well as our “ Dustette” electric 
cleaner. The extension to this factory is 
almost finished and generally good: progress 
has been made. 


THE HOOVER ELECTRIC POLISHER 


After years of intensive development the 
Hoover electric polisher, the latest of our 
famous products, has been successfuily 
launched. It is now being marketed in 38 
countries all over the world, and the speed 
with which this has been done is a tribute 
not only to its quality but to the strength of 
the organisation we have established. It is 
manufactured at our main Perivale works, 
and very satisfactory efficiency in production 
has already been attained. 


The Hoover electric polisher has had to 
meet strongly established and severe com- 
petition, but it has won its way on its merits. 
It incorporates fine design and workmanship, 
and is of supreme quality. I am confident 
that it will constitute a source of added 
strength to our undertaking. 


Our entire production of the Hoover 
electric polisher went to export markets 
during 1951, and we temporarily sacrificed 
the potential market in Britain. As must 
always be the case, however, we planned our 
production on the basis of substantial home 
sales in addition to exports in order to 
secure lowest costs of production. We pro- 
pose to launch the electric polisher in the 
home market as soon as possible, and we 
trust that we shall not be penalised because 
we concentrated all our sales of polishers 
last year in the export markets. 


HOOVER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The work of our service department, with 
headquarters at our Park Royal factory 
(Works No. 5), has continued to be the k 
to much of the remarkable goodwill whic 
our company enjoys. The work of this 
department is steadily ex ing with the 
increase in the number homes in which 
Hoover cleaners and Hoover washing 
machines are installed. The department 
maintains them in excellent condition and 
adds years to the efficient service which they 
can give to our customers. > 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION 
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before production can commence. Our 
policy is to endeavour to obtain defence 
work where we can make the fullest use of 
our special skill and experience in the 
electrical engineering field. 


In the early part of last year Mr Walter 
Puckey, our general works manager, was 
invited to serve as Deputy Controller of 
Supplies (Air) in the Ministry of Supply, 
and we agreed to second him to the Ministry. 
Mr Puckey has now retired from the Board 
of the company, and has been succeeded as 
general works manager by his deputy, Mr 
B. H. Dyson. Mr. Puckey rendered brilliant 
service to the company from the time he 
joined us in 1935, and we have no doubt 
that he will fill his important official post with 


distinction. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


The continued expansion of our under- 
taking has led to an increase in our consoli- 
dated profit from {2,475,000 in 1950 to a 
new record of just over £3 million (subject 
to audit). This annual review is being circu- 
lated without waiting for the completion of 
the detailed audit, as I think that in these 
difficult and uncertain times stockholders 
would prefer to know as early as possible 
how the company fared during the past year. 
The percentage increase in our profit is less 
than the percentage increase in our turnover 
for the year. The main factor has been 
mounting costs in relation to selling prices, 
although this was corrected before the end 
of the year. 


INCENTIVE OF THE “A” ORDINARY SHARES 


The results which have been achieved, in 
spite of the many difficulties, are impressive. 
I believe that the most potent single factor 
contributing to our progress has been the 
incentive which the “A” Ordinary shares 
have provided to nearly 100 of our senior 
executives. They are the spearhead of our 
business and it is on their determination, 
energy and skill that the continued advance 
of our undertaking so largely depends. We 
have made very exacting demands on them 
and they have responded with a degree of 
enthusiasm which I have found most 
heartening. 


Incentive is the strongest weapon in the 
hands of management. In every section of 
the Hoover organisation the value of incen- 
tive has been proved to the full, and I am 
giad that we have been able to provide a 
real incentive also to our senior executives. 
The incentive of the “A” Ordinary shares 
has been a spur to the utmost exertions. It 
is also a shield for the stockholders. Our 
senior executives will benefit if profits rise ; 
they will suffer if profits fall. That is a good 
thing for the company and for the stock- 
holders. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


The board has given much thought to the 
dividend policy which we ought to adopt. 
We begin with the fundamental principle 
that our first duty is to our who 
are the owners of the business. We have a 
duty to the undertaking itself to make it 
strong and to develop it to the full: We 
have a duty to those who are employed in 
the undertaking. We are under a duty to 
have regard always to the overriding national 
interest. It should be possible to combine 
and harmonise all these duties. 


NEED FOR CAPITAL RESOURCES 


One of the most disturbing features of our 
national economy at the present time is that 
an increasing number of important companies 
are experiencing a growing shortage of capital 
resources. The considerable rise in prices 
has necessitated much r working capital 
to finance stocks and in progress. But 


of more fundamental! importance is the press- 
ing need to replace the equipment of in- 
dustry by more and more efficient 
equipment. Otherwise, we cannot ibly 
maintain our place in an increasingly com- 
petitive world. Nevertheless, whenever one 
of our apparently periodical balance of pay- 
ment crises occurs, one of ‘the first cas 8 
is our capital investment programme, thereby 
seriously affecting the possibility of improv- 
ing our productive capacity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
statement at the end of January announced 
that home investment was to be cut severely, 
involving sharp reductions in the supply of 
urgently required plant and machinery which, 
he was fully aware, were needed “in the 
long-term interest of our economic progress.” 
It may well be that our external deficit is so 
menacing that these hard decisions are un- 
avoidable, but the truth remains that failure 
to keep British industry supplied with the 
most modern equipment will gravely weaken 
the national economy. 


CONTRAST WITH THE UNITED STATES 


The economic strength of the United 

. States, the fact that a nation numbering only 
about 7 per cent. of the total population of 
the globe have acquired so striking a position 
of economic dominance, is due not only to 
their skill and energy and their great natural 
resources, but also to the vast quantity of the 
most modern and highly efficient capital goods 
at their command. The Americans have the 
tools, the best tools, in immense profusion, 
and an immense job they can do as a result. 


The United States economy, having 
achieved a truly phenomenal productive 
capacity, is able to provide an unrivalled flow 
of consumer products and defence products, 
and in addition can provide for investment 
in fixed capital on a colossal scale. It has 
recently ‘been authoritatively stated that 
United States private investment (in addition 
to Government investment) in fixed capital is 
running at the rate of over $50,000 million 
a year. This is substantially larger than the 
total national income of Britain. The result 
is that American industrial equipment is far 
ahead of that of any other country, and is 
leaping still further ahead every year. 


INCREASED SAVINGS IN BRITAIN ESSENTIAL 


If the British economy is to obtain the 
more efficient capital goods which are so 
sorely needed, the volume of national savings 
must be increased. There is already a 
measure of compulsory national savings 
through the medium of taxation; the 
Government saves part of the proceeds of 
taxation which it uses for the purpose of 
capital investment. It is hardly feasible to 
increase such compulsory savings as this 
would involve heavier taxation, already so 
heavy that it is seriously stifling enterprise. 

It is necessary to increase the total of per- 
sonal savings, now woefully inadequate. It 
is estimated that in 1950 (the latest year for 
which figures are available) the total of gross 
personal savings amounted to little more than 
£300 million, less than £7 per head of the 
population. 


Heavy taxation now makes the harshest 
inroads into surplus income, and it is no 
longer possible for a comparatively moderate 
number of well-to-do men to provide a large 
amount of savings. In order to increase 
appreciably the volume of national savings 
there must be sacrifices of present comforts, 
“abstinence” it used to be called, on the 
part of a considerable proportion of our 
people. ; : 


_ THE INCENTIVE TO SAVE 


We should not underrate the difficulties. 


The higher cost of living has made saying 
much more burdensome ; it is not-easy to 
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give up standards to which we have becom: 
stomed. 


accu To induce more savings :)¢;. 
must be a sufficient incentive. At presen 
ppily, the incentive is steadily weaken. 
ing. 

It is painfully clear that the inflationary 
factors at work in our economy arc 
powerful, If prices rise, say, at an average 
rate of 5 per cent. year, in the course 
of 20 years the price level will be up by abou: 
165 per cent. Even if the average rise 
only 3} per cent. per year, prices \: 
double in 20 years, that is; the valuc o 
money would be reduced to one half. 

Now if families of moderate means sacr. (ice 
present comforts and conveniences in o: Je: 
to save, invest in fixed-interest securities, and 
wait for 20 years, what reward will they ++: > 
Will they get any reward at all? If inflation 
continues, as is probable, the capital that they 
will get back after 20 years, together with the 
interest earned during the period (after :1x 
has been deducted) may amount, in terms of 
real worth, to less than the sum which 
invested. 


These obvious consequences of continued 
inflation are coming to be more widely uncer- 
stood. The inevitable result will be a crow- 
ing disinclination to invest in fixed-interes: 
securities of all kinds, and exhortatio: 
the contrary will be of little avail. 


very 


,- t 
om 


ao 


INVESTMENT IN EQUITIES 


How then are we to secure greater s 
from a greater number of people ? I think 
the short answer is that they should be oven 
sufficient incentive to invest more in equ: 

A large number of people already inves: in 
equities ; participation in the capital of public 
companies has become-very widespread. | 
is noteworthy that six of the leading Briish 
companies have between them more then 2 
million shareholders. The number of :n 
vestors can be increased, and the amount ' 

they will invest can be raised provided | 

is an adequate incentive. . 

Investment in equities should protec: 
vestors against inflation. If they select sound 
companies and spread the risk, they should 
achieve a sufficient measure of safety as 
regards capital. But what return are they 
to receive? Here is the crux. Here lies 
the danger of recurring demands for <\v- 
dend freeze and dividend limitation. 


Such a policy, as has often been pointed 
out, tends to reduce Ordinary shares to the 
status of a rather junior Preference shire 
On this basis investors would find thems: 
in the disagreeable position that if companies 
in which they invest-do badly they may ‘ose 
part of their capital; but if the comp2nics 
do well they will lose the reward they might 
reasonably expect. The policy of depriving 
Ordinary shareholders of an adequate »:r- 
ticipation in the success of companics in 
which they have risked their capital will 
undermine the possibility of increasing, and 
even of maintaining, the present inadequitc 
flow of savings. 


requires increased savings, and we shoid 
therefore so arrange our affairs that 
viduals are given the incentive to save more. 
This is essential to ensure a greater vo um 
of risk capital. 


INVESTMENT FROM ABROAD 


We should endeavour to increase not oly 
a t also investments {om 
abroad, which im effect means the Unicd 
States—almost 


Pa 


: 3 the fs of —— 
i vestment at the present time. 
the United States is the of free enter: 


ge ast 
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_ where rewards for those who are suc- 
| are a matter for congratulation. This 
e of the reasons why go-ahead com- 
-s in the United States can obtain the 
-;| they require for expansion. American 


‘cstors will not be induced to invest in 
“sh industrial enterprises unless they are 


nced that if these enterprises are suc- 


“| they will receive an adequate reward . 


he risks to be taken, 


DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION 


e Board of Directors of the company 
the view that, subject to the need for 

z the company strong and preserving 

wer to expand, it is our duty and 
d be our policy to do the best we can 
our stockholders. The Federation of 

h Industries has advised modération 
restraint in regard to dividend distribu- 
and this is certainly a wise policy in 

dificult times, and a policy which the 
| support, 

r careful consideration of all the cir- 
rances, the board recommend a final 
dend of Is. 3d., less tax, om each Ordi- 

tock unit, making a total for the year 

Od., less tax, compared with Is. 6d., 
tax, for the previous year. On the basis 

e above distribution, the “ A ” Ordinary 

holders are entitled under the articles 
sociation to a dividend of almost exactly 
id., less tax, per “A” Ordinary share. 

onsider that the increased return to the 


dinary stockholders is more than justified, 


ley in turn will welcome the additional 
rd to the senior executives who hold 
Ordinary shares and who have con- 
ted so much to the advance of the 


company. 


ove 


tm 


e total net dividends which the Prefer- 

ind Ordinary stockholders and “A” 
nary shareholders will receive in respect 
1951 amount to approximately £498,000. 
; of interest to record that the dividends 
h Hoover Limited have received from 
eas subsidiaries im respect of 1951 


iount (after deduction of taxation abroad) 
{ 375,000, which is about 75 per cent. of 


the total net dividends we are distributing. 


The 


e 
tl 
I 


} 


profits (after deducting all taxation) 


rned in 1951 as a result of our new ven- 
es—the 


loover F.H.P. Motors, and our subsidiaries 


Hoover Washing Machine, 


abroad—substantially exceed the total net 


dividends which are being distributed for the 


ye 


of 


I 


resent-day values. 


r. 


REVALUATION OF ASSETS 


In order to give stockholders a more com- 
plete. picture of our position, the board 


decided on a revaluation of the fixed assets 
the company and its British subsidiaries 


at December 31, 1951, on the basis of 
This has been carried 


out by Messrs Leopold Farmer and Com- 
pany, and the annual accounts which are 


being circulated to stockholders will show the 


ets aS revalued. As a result of this revalua- 


tion, the book value of the fixed assets has 
been increased by a total of £1,510,000, and 
this has been transferred to capital reserves. 


oT 


if 


us 


he revaluation of our fixed assets gives 
‘ a more realistic basis for calculating the 
‘ount which should be provided for depre- 
ciation each year. 


Before arriving at the 


nsolidated profit of £3 million we have 
ducted the sum of £514,000 in respect of 


‘cpreciation (compared with £389,000 the 


ious year) and this we consider adequate 
ng regard to high replacement costs at 


the present time. 


th 


APPROPRIATIONS 


\fter making full allowance for taxation, 


abroad and at home, and in addition 
i¢ transfer to capital reserves arising from 


‘lc revaluation of our. fixed assets, we have 


osterred to general reserves. the sum of 


‘ 


£133,000. We have also transferred £157,000 
to reserves for employees’ superannuation 
schemes to which we attribute so much im- 
portance. Out of the reserves for contin- 
gencies the sum of £186,000 is no longer 
required and has been to the amount 
carried forward. After providing for divi- 
dends as recommended above the amount 
carried forward is increased to £932,000, as 
compared with £413,000 last year. 


During 1951 we invested out of our own 
resources a total of approximately £950,000 
in additions to our factory buildings and in 
new plant and equipment. Our stock and 
work in progress has risen substantially by 
rather more than {3 million. The item 
“debtors” (which represents current 
accounts and does not include any hire- 
purchase debts) is up by some. £570,000. 
The financial strength of the company is the 


result of the consistently conservative policy: 


we have pursued over the years of ploughing 
back into the business an adequate portion 
of our profits. 


EMPLOYEES’ SUPERANNUATION SCHEME 


The total which we have provided for our 
free superannuation scheme in Great Britain 
now amounts to £510,000. This is in addi- 
tion to our long-standing contributory super- 
annuation scheme. The provisions we have 
made for pensions for our employees un- 
doubtedly act as an added incentiye to put 
forward the best efforts possible. 


In view of the shortage of manpower, it 
is desirable that a greater number of men, 
who are fit and efficient, should go on work- 
ing after they reach the age of 65. As an 
inducement to do so, we propose to consider 
increasing the pensions payable under our 
free scheme by approximately 20 per cent. for 
each year after 65 that they continue to work 
with full efficiency. 


TRIBUTE TO OUR STAFF 


On behalf of the stockholders and the 
board, I desire to thank all those engaged in 
the Hoover organisation most warmly for 
their splendid work and their record achieve- 
ments during the year. I should like to 
express to my colleagues on the board my 
deep appreciation of their invaluable support 
and co-operation. 


THE FUTURE 


The records achieved in 1951 and the 
resulting higher dividend distribution are not 
to be taken as an indication of future trends. 
We shall treat each year on its merits. Un- 
doubtedly, we have many difficulties to face 
during 1952, all of which may not yet be 
apparent to us. Nevertheless, we have confi- 
dence in our products, our business is now 
widely spread over many parts of the world, 
and we have a magnificent team which 
thrives on difficulties. I may say on behalf 
of all of those in the Hoover organisation that 
we shall do our best. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 





The ninety-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of Lloyds Bank Limited was held on 
February 15th at the Head Office, 71, Lom- 
bard Street, London, E.C. 


In the unavoidable absence of the chair- 
man, The Right Hon. Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, D.C.L., D.L., Sir Jeremy Raisman, 
G.C.LE., K.C.S.1., vice-chairman, i 


Sir Jeremy Raisman spoke of the deep sense 


‘of loss which the whole nation felt at the 


death of his late Majesty the King and, after 
standing in silence as a mark of respect to his 
memory, the members present agreed that 
formal business omly should be transacted. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


TEACHER 
(DISTILLERS) 
LIMITED 
CONTINUED WORLD DEMAND 


. The third annual general meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was ‘held on 
February 19th in Glasgow, Mr R. M. 
Teacher (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement :— 


At our meeting this time last year I stated 
that there was little hope of maintaining 
that year’s high rate of profit and the accounts 
show the anticipated reduction from the 
record profit of the previous year. The 
trading profit for the year amounted to 
£609,384 as against £714,828 last year. After 
providing for taxation on profits, etc., the net 
profit for the group is £224,754. ‘Taxation 
at £359,735 on the reduced profit is at a 
higher ratio owing to the higher rate of 
profits tax and income tax. 


I must stress taxation, because it all shows 
how profits are so substantially eaten into by 
heavy taxation. The Scotch whisky trade, 
with its original millstone of excise duty, 
and now at the excessive figure of £10 
10s. 10d. per proof gallon, is one of the most 
heavily taxed industries at the present time. 
Having borne this exceptional burden so 
long, when the time comes for some relaxa- 
tion let us hope that it will be one of the 
first to get relief. 

The home trade continues to be limited 
by quantity allocated, and while this quantity 
is readily sold, the excessive taxation, com- 
bined with steadily and steeply rising costs 
against reduced consumer spending power, 
has during the past year, greatly diminished 
the overwhelming demand of recent years. 


Dollars continue to be the prime factor, 
and our exports of Highland Cream are being 
increased as. much as possible to meet the 
Government's requirements within the limit: 
of our stock position, and we remain in the 
top rank of dollar earners. At the same time, 
world demand for Scotch whisky continues, 
and some previously sterling areas are being 
brought in for preference. 

Taken all over, our product holds its own 
in all markets, and we are, as I have said, 
exporting as much as possible within the 
limits our stock position. You will see 
that these stocks are steadily increasing. 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


While the output from Ardmore Distillery 
shows an ee bee: year, we - 
having to pay hi ever prices for 
barley and, in fact, for all materials. Unlike 
other industries where the effect is immediate, 
we require to carry stock for such a long 
number of years before selling on the market 
that the» present high costs, mainly due to 
inflationary conditions, do not have their full 
effect until such stock has been sold. It will 
be readily understood that while any fall in 
market values might result in a considerable 
loss, on the other hand an increase in pre~ 

rietary prices, which is fully justified 
by conditions, would make Scotch —t 
more of a luxury than ever. However, 
can assure you that your board have acted, 
and will continue to act, on the conservative 
side. 

Although the general position regarding 
— of wood for casks is still very diffi- 

t, our position in this respect has been 
much improved during the year under review. 

Under t conditions and the unocer- 
tainties the next few months, it is quite 
impossible to give any forecast of the future, 
but I cam assure you that we will mot space 
any endeavour to maintain our present 
position. 
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BRITISH TIN INVESTMENT CORPORATION, 


LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


TIN PRICES: EFFECT OF AMERICAN ATTITUDE 


MR ERNEST V. PEARCE ON THE OUTLOOK 


The annual general meeting of the British 
Tin Investment Corporation, Limited, will 
be held on March 13th at Winchester’ House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

The fcilowing is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Ernest V. Pearce, A.Inst.M.M., 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


The profit for the year ended December 
31, 1951, amounted to £577,767, an increase 
of £156,687 on that of the previous year. 
After making full provision for taxation there 
remains a balance of £300,194 which, with 
the balance brought forward from the 1950 
accounts, makes available £388,530. 


Deducting the interim dividend of 9 per 
cent., less tax, which absorbed £99,465, and 
was paid on August 18, 1951, there remains 
a balance of £289,065. Your directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 18 pet cent., less tax, and that the balance 
of £90,134 be carried forward. If these re- 
commendations are approved by members 
at the forthcoming annual general meeting, 
warrants will be posted on March 13th. 


UNQUOTED SECURITIES 


There is, I think, only one item in the 
accounts on which I need comment—namely, 
the value, shown in the balance sheet, of 
“ Securities not quoted.” We have applied a 
portion of the profits we have realised on 
the sale of some of our investments in writing 
down this item, Members are aware that in 
the past we have been unable to place a 
value on an investment we have in a com- 
pany having interests in Siam. We are. still 
in that position, but thought it a wise pre- 
caution to take this action. We believe that 

this investment has considerable potential 
~ value but we realise that, notwithstanding 
the large amount of work which has already 
been done, much has yet to be accomplished 
before the particularly difficult metallurgical 
problem with which that company is faced 
is solved. 

While the bulk of the corporation’s invest- 
ments consist of shares in tin mining com- 
panies, we have further implemented the 
policy of broadening our portfolio. 


PRINCIPAL HOLDINGS 


In order that members may have a clear 
picture of our investments we hdve segre- 
gated them and give below lists showing our 
principal investments in tin mining and mis- 
cellaneous mining companies. 


TIN MINING COMPANIES 


Amalgamated Tin Mines of Nigeria, Ltd. 
Ayer Hitam Tin Dredging, Ltd. 
Kamunting Tin Dredging, Ltd. 

Larut Tin Fields, Ltd. 

London Tin Corporation, Ltd. 
Malayan Tin Dredging, Ltd. 
Pengkalen, Ltd. 

Petaling Tin, Ltd. 

Rahman Hydraulic Tin, Ltd. 

Rawang Tin Fields, Ltd. 

Southern Kinta Consolidated, Ltd. 
Southern Malayan Tin Dredging, Ltd. 
Southern Tronoh Tin Dredging, Ltd. 
Sungei Besi Mines, Ltd. 

Sungei Way Dredging, Ltd. 

Tekka Taiping, Ltd. 

Tronoh Mines, Ltd. 


MISCELLANEOUS MINING COMPANIES 


Aluminium, Ltd. 

Anglo-Newfoundland Development Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Associated Manganese Mines of South 
Africa, Ltd. 

British South Africa Company. 

Consolidated African Selection Trust, Ltd. 

Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada, Ltd. 

Consolidated Zinc Corporation, Ltd. 

De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 

Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd. 

Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Imperial Oil, Ltd. 

International Nickel Company of Canada, 
Lrd. 
Lake George Mining Corporation, Ltd. 

Messina (Transvaal) Development Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Mining Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 
- Mount Morgan, Ltd. 

Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, Ltd. 

Noranda Mines, Ltd. 

Rhodesia Broken Hill Development Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Rhodesian Selection Trust, Ltd. 

San Francisco Mines of Mexico, Ltd. 


TIN THE PREDOMINANT INTEREST 


From these lists members will note that 
the board has varied its previous practice and 
set out the corporation’s investments ‘in 
greater detail. It should not, however, be 
assumed that all the shares now listed for 
the first time have been purchased during the 
financial year just ended. Here I would like, 
again, to mention that the predominant por- 
tion of the corporation’s investments consists 
of shares in tin-mining companies. 


During the year the War Damage Com- 
mission in Malaya has completed many of 
the assessments for claims for damage arising 
from the Japanese occupation and interim 
payments of 60 per cent. of the assessed 
awards have been paid. These awards have 
been or will be set off against advances which 
the companies have received for rehabilitation 
purposes. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 


The average price of tin on the Singapore 
market during 1951 was £1,039, as compared 
with an average of £726 during 1950 and 
£597 during June, 1950, the month of the 
outbreak of the Korean war. Early in 1951 
increased demand for tin by many countries, 
superimposed on American buying for their 
stockpile, was responsible for a rapid rise 
until, on February 14, 1951, the Singapore 
price was declared at £1,552—the highest 
price ever reached. 


On March 6th of last year the government 
of the U.S.A. announced that no further pur- 
chases would be made for the stockpile ; on 
March 12th all imports of tin into the U.S.A. 
by private dealers were prohibited and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
appointed the sole importer. From this time 
the R.F.C. pursued an openly avowed policy 
of depressing the price by lowering the U.S.A. 
price in. successive stages from £1,204—the 


price on March 30th—to £824 on Augus: Isr 
As a result the Singapore price reached 
the lowest price of the year—/793—o 
August 7th. 

As showing the length to which the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation were prepared 
to go in pursuance of their policy, they estab- 
lished a complete boycott of the Sinvapore 
market for some nine months of the vear. 
The effect of this can be seen from the figures 
given below, which represent shipment: of 
Straits tin to the U.S.A. during ti 
1950 and 1951. 


© years 
44.590 long tons 
an08 
However, largely, I think, due to the wide- 
spread belief that sooner or later the U.S.A. 
would be compelled to resume purchases, 
the Singapore price rose substantially above 


the U.S.A. price of £824 during the remainder 
of the year. 


ARRANGEMENT WITH U.S.A. 


As a result of the recent visit of the Prime 
Minister to: America it has been announced 
that in return for 1 million tons of steel an 
arrangement has: been concluded, under 
which the United Kingdom has agreed to 
sell during 1952 20,000 tons of tin at the 
fixed price of £944 per ton f.o.b. Malayan 
or U.K. ports. The. bulk of the 20,000 tons 
sold under the agreement will presumably be 
purchased in the Singapore market, and, 
judging fromthe present trend, at prices in 
excess of £944, 

The agreement contains a provision that if 
during the period when the deliveries are to 
be made the U.S.A. Government agrees to 
pay any other supplier a price higher than 
U.S.$1.18 per pound (£944 per ton) [.0.b. 
port of shipment, an equivalent price will be 
paid to H.M. Government for any quantity 
which has not been declared as being avail- 
able for shipment. It seems that H.M. 
Government will have to bear the difference, 
if any, between £944 per ton and the price 
at which they can obtain in the free markets 
such quantities: as they must purchase m 
order to fulfil their obligations. Stee! is 0 
urgently required in this country that no one, 
I think, has cause for complaint at the terms 
of the agreement reached. 


Production of tin in Malaya amounted 
during 1951 to 57,166 tons, compared with 
57,537 tons in 1950. That production has 
been maintained at this level is proof, if any 
were required, of the loyalty, courage 4 
devotion to duty shown by the men respon- 
sible for carrying out the day-to-day opefa- 
tions, 


TIN: NO CAUSE FOR PESSIMISM 


I regret to say that there seems to be no 
improvement in security conditions in Malaya 
since I addressed you last year. We have, 
however, the unequivocal declaration by 
H.M. Government that the British are not 
be ousted from the country. Changes to be 
introduced in the administration as a result of 
the recent visit of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Mr Oliver Lyttelton, w:!!, 
believed, ultimately result in restoring ordef, 
but, as he pointed out, this will take time © 
achieve. 


Short of a major political catastrophe, I 
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cee no cause of pessimism regarding the 
long-term outlook for tin for the following 
easons: 

1 The fact that for the last 20 years 
prospecting im Malaya has been practically at 
standstill and, as a consequence, it is un- 

.ely that there will be any material increase 
production there for some years, 


That the time will come, and it may 
not be far distant, when the severe restric- 
tons imposed on the end uses of tin in the 
U.S.A, must be lifted. 


re 


WORK OF RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


In conclusion, I wish to refer to the excel- 
lent work carried out during the last few years 
by the International Tin Research Institute 

the laboratories at Greenford, Perivale, 
funds for which are provided by pro- 
ducers in all the tin-producing countries. 


After much patient and costly work the 

sutute has devised, among other things, 
vo alloys which bid fair to absorb consider- 
able tonnages of tin—they are a tin-nickel 
alloy and a tin-zine alloy, both of which are 
today commercially established. These alloys 
represent an entirely new outlet for tin, and 

s hoped that ultimately they will together 
absorb some 10-12,000 tons annually. 


Research is essential if progress is to be 
achieved. It is expensive and results at times 
seem slow of attainment, but once attained 
they can be of inestimable value to industry. 
In order to widen the scope of its activities, 
the Tin Research Institute is appealing to all 
tin-producing countries to increase their 
annual contributions—some have already 
agreed—and it is hoped that at an early date 
agreement will be forthcoming from the re- 
mainder. I make no excuse for mentioning 
research in this statement, for I believe that 
it is of vital importance to the industry in 
which your corporation is so greatly 
interested, 





RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Radie Rentals Limited was held on February 
18th, in London, Mr H. F. Hunt (the chair- 
man) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


I am sure you will consider the results 
achieved eminently satisfactory. The net 
profit of £157,434 represents an increase of 
£4,178. The volume of demand for our ser- 
vice was greater in total than we have ever 
previously experienced and television busi- 
ness is NOW a very important part of the 
company’s business, 

The balance sheet of the parent company 
reflects the consistently conservative financial 
policy which has been pursued ever since the 
company was incorporated. The free revenue 
reserves mow exceed the issued capital by 
some £11,000, in addition to which there 
are capital reserves totalling £125,000. The 
investment in radio and television sets at 
£1,184,810, after making adequate provision 
for depreciation, compares with a figure of 
£847,480 in August, 1950. 


fo provide further working capital, it is 
proposed to make another share issue to 
ordinary shareholders of one ordinary share 
for every eight held at 10s. per share. 


Progress has been very satisfactory since 
the end of the financial year under review, 
Out it is difficult in these times to forecast 
future trading conditions. I am. satisfied, 
however, that our company will continue to 
render the public an unrivalled and essential 
service in the provision of radio and tele- 
vision facilities. 
una a a a —* increasing the 
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R. A. LISTER AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS—INCREASED PROFIT 
SIR PERCY LISTER’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of R. A. Lister 
and Company, Limited, was held at Dursley 
on February 18th. 


Sir Percy Lister, the chairman, who pre- 
sided, said: Ladies and Gentlemen,—From 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
you will observe that the profit, before tax, 
is over £60,000 more than last year. This 
evidence of the continuity of satisfactory pro- 
gress in a year in which there have been many 
abnormal! difficulties is, I am sure, as much 
a source of gratification to you as it is to 
those of us concerned with the day to day 
problems of your Group of Companies. It 
should be noted, however, that the net profit, 
after taxation, due to the increase.in the rate 
of Income Tax and Profits Tax, is over 
£8,000 less than last year, and this, despite 
a substantial increase in both the turnover 
and the gross profit. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


We all realise that as a result of the War 
and the difficulties which, politically and 
economically, have beset us since the termina- 
tion of hostilities, and despite sacrifices 
already made by the Nation as a whole and 
the people individually, our new Government 
must of necessity impose fresh burdens upon 
us if its plans for the resuscitation of our 
National resources and the protection of our 
currency are to be successful. 


Nevertheless, it cannot be over-emphasised 
that the current burden of taxation upon in- 
dustry, if maintained, must impair its capital 
structure and undermine its efficiency, for not 
only does the Government today collect a 
very high percentage of the profits from 
industry, but it takes its share in cash despite 
the fact that in the vast majority of expand- 
ing businesses the profits are not in cash form, 
but ‘almost invariably represented by increased 
book debts, stocks, work-in-progress and the 
like. The shareholder must leave a consider- 
able percentage of his share of the profits in 
the business—a factor all too frequently 
overlooked. 


You will observe that the amount set 
aside for depreciation of the fixed Assets has 
increased from £134,386 to £176,248 as a 
result of the purchase of additional plant and 
machinery. 


INADEQUATE BASIS OF DEPRECIATION 


Shareholders will realise that the historical 
cost basis of depreciation laid down by the 
Inland Revenue is entirely inadequate to pro- 
vide the cash required to replace the plant 
and machinery at the current replacement 
values. 


Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet, 
for some years past the Reserves have been 
shown under different headings, but the cir- 
cumstances calling for the specific allocation 
of reserves in the past are no longer applic- 
able, and we have deemed it desirable to 
group these under the two headings. of 
General Reserve and Dividend Equalisation 
Reserve. We have allocated a further sum 
of £16,673 to General Reserve, bringing the 
total of these two Reserves up to £800,000, 
and leaving a Consolidated Profit and Loss 
balance to be carried forward of £524,776, 
an increase of £45,514. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


eBut for the National importance of industry 
conforming to the appeal of the Chancellor 
to restrict divi s, coupled with, we 
believe, the necessity for conserving our 
liquid resources in view of the uncertain 


conditions which lie immediately ahead of 
us, we should like to have paid a higher 
dividend to our shareholders, many of whom 
enjoy no increased wage or income to offset 
the higher cost of living and taxation, but 
who have, nevertheless, provided us with the 
Ordinary Capital with which your enterprises 
have been so soundly built and operated. 


If industry is to continue to obtain risk 
capital, then sooner or later those who pro- 


vide it must be entitled to a fairer proportion’ 


of the profits earned. 


The production capacity of your four main 
factories and their subfactories in England 
has only been limited by the labour and 
materials available to them. 


During the year under review your Com- 
pany has secured contracts for rearmament 
work, both from the United Kingdom and 
Canadian Governments, the latter contribut- 
ing both to defence and dollars. 


RECORD VOLUME OF BUSINESS AND 
ORDER BOOK 

While there has been some deterioration of 
demand in some of the export markets, the 
worldwide nature of your Company’s dis- 
tributing organisation, coupled with the long 
and well-established reputation of the range 
of complementary products manufactured by 
your Group, I am happy to say, not only 
permits me to report on the record volume 
of business during the past year, but to advise 

you that we have a record Order Book. 


Your Australian factory and Company con- 
tinue to make progress and, whilst, since its 
formation, we have left the whole of the 
divisible profits of your Australian Company 
in that Company to take care of its steady 
development you will be pleased to note that 
their operations to date have exceeded our 
anticipations, and when the current capital 
controls permit, it is your Directors’ inten- 
tion to invite Australian financial participa- 
tion in your Company’s Australian activities. 


The products of your Company are well 
established in many of the great basic indus- 
tries of the World; they enjoy a high con- 
version value and contribute to valuable 
Dollar Returns or Savings. 


The abnormal circumstances in regard to 
the supply of raw materials and bought-out 
components makes it fitting that I should 
express our thanks and appreciation to our 
suppliers, without whose co-operation we 
could not have accomplished these satisfac- 
tory results. 


TRIBUTE TO DIRECTORS, STAFF 
AND EMPLOYEES 

On your behalf, as well as on behalf of the 
Board, I should like once more to extend our 
thanks to the Directors, Staff and Employees 
in the service of the Lister Group of Com- 
panies in all parts of the World, through 
whose loyal co-operation and effort another 
record year has been achieved. 

The report was adopted. 





Orders and copy for the tsertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday 
of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 

The Reporting Manager, 

The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1 
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J. SAMUEL WHITE AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPORTANT ORDERS 


The fifty-fourth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on February 20th 
in London. Mr J. A. Milne, C.B.E. (chair- 
man and managing director), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated address :— 


During the year several important ‘orders 
were received from Government departments, 
including two naval vessels complete with 
machinery, one hull of a similar. type and 
two large naval refits. A survey vessel was 
also ordeted by the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies. In addition to these, a pilot vessel 
for the Government of Queensland, important 
orders fof turbine machinery for two large 
tankers and nine sets of auxiliary marine 
turbines have been received since the close 
of the year under review. 


In the boatbuilding department important 
orders were received in respect of some 
twenty vessels of varied types. 

These orders will provide sufficient work 
to keep the shipbuilding, engineering and 
boatbuilding departments reasonably em- 
ployed for the mext three years at least. 


Economical production on all these con- 
tracts depends, of course, on the reasonable 
delivery of raw materials, particularly steel. 


ORDERS COMPLETED 


During the year the most important orders 
completed were a destroyer refit. and a 
destroyer ‘conversion for H.M. Government 
and also a naval refit for a foreign power. 
The light vessel Torch for the Commissioners 
of the Port of Calcutta and three sets of 
turbines for land power stations were also 
completed. The refrigerated motor ship 
Kadoura for Compagnie Maritime des 
Chargeurs Reunis has been completed since 
the end of the financial year. 

We continue to receive inquiries for mer- 
chant and naval work both for home and 
foreign markets and we are in constant touch 
with shipowners who are interested in ton- 
nage within our capacity. 

Somerton Works, when compared with 
other branches of the company, has not had 
the same amount of success. The demand 
for refrigerator components continues but 
restrictions on steel supplies do not permit 
working to anything like full capacity. How- 
ever, orders are now being received in in- 
creasing numbers for aircraft work and I 
anticipate a gradual and steady increase in 
the volume of work flowing through. this 
department. 


THE YEAR’S PROFIT 


Referring to the profit and loss account, 
you will note that trading profit for the year 
is some £18,000 higher than last year. Net 
profit is, however, lower at £90,079, as 
against £137,062 but it must be remembered 
that last year £48,000 was in respect of 
credits relating to earlier years and that 
depreciation is higher this year by some 
£12,000. 


Taxation again absorbs the major portion 
of net profits, leaving little to allocate to the 
parchase of new and up-to-date equipment so 
necessary for the efficient and economical 
running of the company’s business. 


The degree of profit in the coming year is 
difficult to assess. We have not yet felt the 
full impact of rising costs, due to the uneven 
flow of raw materials, increased wages and a 
falling-off in productivity, which appears to 
be fairly general throughout the industry 
today. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





BRITISH TYRE AND 
RUBBER COMPANY 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of the British 
Tyre and Rubber Company Limited will 
be held on March 11th in London. 


The following is an extract from the. 


circulated statement by the chairman, Sir 
Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. 


Group turnover considerably exceeded 
all previous figures. Correspondingly the 
Group profit has risen from £1,251,837 to 
£2,158,333. 

The directors recommend a final dividend 
of 124 per cent., making 174 per cent. for the 
year. They feel that the equity shareholders 
are entitled to some token participation in 
the year’s exceptional profits, and recom- 
mend a special bonus of 5 per cent., less 
income tax. 

Summarising, of the profits of all the com- 
panies comprised in the Group £1,234,341 
or 60 per cent. goes in taxation, £207,323 or 
10 per cent. is distributed as dividends and 
£619,709 or 30 per cent. is retained in the 
business. 

Current assets at £6,643,208 are now well 
over three times current liabilities and pro- 
visions at £2,106,525, the net surplus of 
£4,536,683 clearly indicating the financial 
strength of your company. 

Since the close of «he year to which the 
accounts relate, a marked change has taken 
place in the industrial and commercial out- 
look, both at home and abroad, which, unless 
modified by other factors, cannot fail to 
affect the progress of the business of your 
company in the future. At home the steel 
shortage and the steps which are being taken 
by the Government to counter the inflation- 
ary conditions are leading to‘a restriction of 
business in many directions. A large pro- 
portion of the Group’s manufactures either 
serve industry or form components for the 
products of industry. Consequently, reper- 
cussions from reductions in output by 
industry resulting from these factors are 
likely to be felt by our business. On the 
other hand, we enjoy traditional business 
from those industries which are likely to be 
concerned in the defence and export pro- 
grammes, the progress of which will, to some 
extent, be reflected in the volume of business 
reaching us in the current year. 


EXPORT PROGRESS 


On the export side of the Group’s busi- 
ness, it is satisfactory to note that consider- 
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able progress was made during the \«., 
As far as our direct exports are concerned, 
bend cy national manufacture of rubber 
products in many overseas markets and 
increasing competition from Continenta! and 
Far Eastern countries, together with the 
present high material and production Costs 
will make further progress in this direction 
more difficult than heretofore. 

In consequence, therefore, while placing 
before you results which are unprecedented 
in the history of your company, | fee! 
obliged to sound a note of warning in reo ard 
to the future. The difficulties and prob|ems 
which now lie before us are, however, 
common to industry in this country, and ji: 
is incumbent upon all sections of the com- 
munity to face them with courage and dejer- 
mination. 

As far as your business is concerned, | im 
glad to say that the progress made throuch- 
out our Organisation during recent years. the 
name for high quality which BTR products 
enjoy and the conservative financial policy 
which has been pursued by your company in 
the past, encourages us to face the future 
confident of our ability to maintain the posi- 
tion we have built for ourselves in the 
industry. 





THE ATLAS STONE 
COMPANY 


RESULTS AGAIN A RECORD 


The twenty-first ordinary general meeting 
of The Atlas Stone Company, Limited, was 
held on February 19th in London, Mr 
Bernard Davis (chairman and manaving 
director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Our trading has resulted in a profit of 
£76,627, as compared with £69,923 for the 
previous year. This profit, added to the 
amount of £58,239 brought forward, gives a 
total of £134,866. After charging deprecia- 
tion, directors’ fees, executives’ emoluments, 
provision for taxation and audit fees, there 
remains a net available balance of £75,671. 


For the second year in succession the 
results obtained are the highest in the history 
of the company and, satisfactory though the 
trend may be, it would be unwise to regard 


.this as an established precedent. 


Once again I have to report difficult trading 
conditions due chiefly to scarcity of raw 
materials, labour and steel supplies. 


Demand for most of our products remains 
good, both for the home trade and for export, 
and our turnover is higher than ever be/ore. 
If we are permitted to develop without undue 
restrictions and the es can be made 
good, we should be in a position to continue 
to play our part in industry as in the pas 

The board are of the opinion that an 
increase of 24 per cent. in the dividend, 
making 10 per cent., as against 74} per cent. 
previously, is fully justified in the light of 
present circumstances. 


The report was adopted. 





THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND 
CORPORATE ACCOUNTANTS 


JUNE, 1952, EXAMINATIONS 


The half-yearly Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, June 10th, Lith 
in Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmmgham, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeda, 
Newvastle-on- 
Plymouth and Sheffield, and at such other centres, if any, es circum- 


will be hel 
end 12th next, 


Liverpool, London, Manchester, 


@iances may werrant, 


Hintries must be received before il 1, 1953, at the offices of the 
on, W.C.1. 


Asaociation, 22, Bedford Square, 


Socracnoaeh. WITHOUT TICKE 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
A course of two lectures on “ The Evolution of Marshall's Prin 
and their Relation to Contemporary Economi 


given by C. W. Guillebaud (Cambri i 
and March 7th at the pl a dee) a A more 


ti 
Science, Hou pee Aldwych, W.C.2. ADMISSION Fre, 
JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 


sles 
will be 
ebruary 29th 
and Po tical 


c Thought” 


Sch Economics 





yne, Nottingham, 


R-R-R-R! 





Thank your } 
J.V.R. Three Star Brandy at 
sunny South Africa. 378, 64. 


Stars if-you’ye got a poitie of 
e, It's a warming drink 
per. bottle ; 19s, $d. per half-boi tls 





BERTOLA is the Cream of Sherries,—Ask for BERTOLA CRHAM. 
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‘The Bank of Adelaide 


invites all who bave or would like 
to bave  relationships—business or | 
personal—with Australia, to use its | 
| complete. banking service throughout 


that country. 
Head Office: Adelaide, South Australia. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


(incorporated in 1865 in South Austratia with :imited liability.) 









































TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
i CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


ou are trading with or contemplating establishing a-plant 
ada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


rough 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
lations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND --- - - ££3,000,000 


London Office: 


| 6&7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 
GOOD FOOD 


We specialise in catering for 
lustrial canteens, offices, and luncheon 
bs. Qur organisation is not too large 
unwieldy and we can give personal 
pervision to all our contracts. Write 
testimonials from our clients; 
iresses given on application to:- 
Harold Jayes & Son, Ltd., 
29, West Heath Court, 


LONDON, N.W.11. 
SPEedwell 2498 & 6754 


Postal 
Tuition for B. ee E ON. 


ndon University BSc, Econ, Degree is a valuable qualification for statistical 
esearch ¢ hand wellare werk ie Semitheros Sea Ialaeaiy, ged 00 wading ox aduuiniptrative 
pows under Education ns * The degree is to ail without Univ 













































csidence, You may % provers See the examinations at the ex 
bvicance of Wolsey Fall (est. 1894); fees are reasonable and may be vy instalments 
i desired. 760 Successes at Lond. B.Sc. Econ. Final Examinations, 1925- 925-51. 


Prospectus from the Director of 
Studies, Department PI7 WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Useorporated in the Colony ef Hong Korg) 
The Liability of Members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance Yo. 6 
of 1929 of the Colony 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID hepa - > Ee, + $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING. - - ~ + + £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS Sod ge ea ORE. - - - $20,000,000 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN AND CHIEF MANAGER: HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE, C.B.E. 
Lendon Office : 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
London Managers: 8, A. Gray, M.C., A.M. Duncan Wallace, H. A. Mabey O.B.E. 


BRANCHES 
BURMA CHINA (Con.) INDIA MALAYA (Con.) N. BORNEO (Con) 
Rangoon Shanghai Bornhay Jobore Bahru Kuala Belait 
CEYLON *Swatow Calcutta Kuala Lumpur Hand = 
Colombo + *Tientsin INDO-OCHTINA Malacca ‘Tawa 
CHINA *Tsingtao Haiphong Muar PHIL iPPINES 
*Amoy DIAWA(JAVA) Saigon Penang Ibvilo 
Canton Diakarta JAPAN Singapore Manila 
*Chefoo Surabaia Kobe Singapore SIAM 
*Dairen BUROPE Osaka . (Orehard Road) Kang kok 
*Foochow Hambarg Tokyo Sungei Patani UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons Yeokobama Telnk Ansoa KINGDOM 
*Harbin RONG KONG MALAYA NORTH London 
*Meukden Hong Kong Cameron BORNEO UB.A, 
“Nanking Kowloon Highlands Brunei Town New York 
*Peking Mongkok Ipoh Jesselton San Francisco 
* Branches at present not operating. 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by the Bank's Trustee 
Companies in 


HONG KONG LONDON 








SINGAPORE 








B.W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 





BANKERS 





We specialise in all financial transactions with 


The Netherlands 
54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 








ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTURE 























bier CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIBS.—Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
with the Secretary of the Institute, 52-54, High Holborn, W.C.2. 




















A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the most efficient, the most economical, and the most 
convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate of Education examinations: B.Se«. Eoon., 
LL.B.; and other external London University Degrees. Civil Service, Local Government and Commercia) 


&e, 
Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, and for the professional exams. in Accountancy, 
Law, Sales Management, &c., and many intensely practical (nom-exam.) courses ip 
commercial subjects. 
More than 50,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. Text-book lending Mbrary. Moderate feea, payable 


by instalments. 
Res ~. today for prospectus, sent FI.EE on request, mentioning exam. or subjecte in which interested 
the Secretary. 


"METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


(@6/%), ST. ALBANS or call 30 Gueen Victoria 5t., London, ELA. 


SELL JEWELLERY 


To JAMES WALKER—Established /823 








JAMES WALKER have unlimited funds 
available for the immediate purchase of 


y quantity of antique and modern for D hetina gone other 
any a i 
jewellery, old gold, etc. Expert valua- gq Foor woo ane 


Specimen offers: 





tions without obligation to sell. Where Brac rooc 

large collections are involved a repte- en ee -_ 
sentative will be  erageg to call, Send ont Cigarette Cases, 

by registered pos Diamend Sroralty finan 


Walker Cultured Peart Neckiets 
Also equall h prices for: 
> Thi, Conetor' 


Fee Meike Sa Silverware, etc. 





D8, 245 HIGH ROAD, STREATHAM, LONDON, $.W.18 








London, W.C.2. 
issue: Injand and 


Phone : STReatham 2001 (10 lines) and 77 Branches in London and Home Counties 
ae by the ome 9 Newsrarer. Lrp., 
Overseas 2d.—Saturday, meeienty “as 1352. 
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| | 
| SIR ROBERT 
| McALPINE 
& SONS 

| Civil Engineering and 
| Building Contractors 
| Our experience enables us to offer exceptional 

| facilities to Industrialists contemplating New Works 


or Extensions. Our organisation is at your service 


to assist with preliminary planning and to execute 


the work with speed and efficiency. 


80 PARK LANE - LONDON : W.1 


AREA OFFICES IN SOUTH WALES, MIDLANDS, TYNESIDE & SCOTLAND 


























